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Competition 


For the Rubber Tire Manufacturing Industry 


O EFFECT the policies of Title I of the National Industrial 

Recovery Act, this Code is submitted as a Code of Fair 

Competition for the Rubber Tire Manufacturing Industry, 
and upon approval by the President, its provisions shall be the 
standards of fair competition for this Industry, and shall be 
binding upon every member thereof. 


ARTICLE I 
A. Definitions 


Section 1. The term “Rubber Tire Manufacturing Industry” 
or “Industry,” as used herein, shall mean the manufacture for 
sale in the continental United States (including Alaska) and 
sale at wholesale by manufacturers or subsidiaries or affiliates of 
the same of solid or pneumatic rubber tires and/or pneumatic 
rubber tubes, together with such related branches or divisions 
as may from time to time be included under the provisions 
of this Code by the President, after such notice and hearing as 
he may prescribe. 

Section 2. The term “member of the Industry” or “member,” 
as used herein includes, but without limitation, any individual, 
partnership, association, corporation, or other form of enterprise 
engaged in the manufacture or both manufacture and sale at 
wholesale of any products of the Industry, or any subsidiary 
or affiliate of the same engaged in the sale at wholesale of any 
products of the Industry. 

Secrion 3. The term “member of the Code,” as used herein, 
includes any member of the Industry who shall expressly signify 
assent to this Code. 

Section 4. The term “employe,” as used herein, includes any 
and all persons engaged in the Industry, however compensated, 
except a member of the Industry. 

Section 5. The term “Association,” as used herein, shall 
mean the Rubber Manufacturers Association, Inc., a corporation 
organized under the laws of the State of Connecticut and having 
its principal office at 250 W. 57th St., New York, N. Y. 

SecTION 6. The term “dealer,” as used herein, shall mean 
any one, whether or not a member has a financial interest there- 
in, who purchases a member’s brand of tires and/or tubes, from 
a member or jobber, under contract for sale, either absolute, 
conditional, or on consignment, and who in turn resells to other 
than employes or affiliated companies, at least 75% of the tires 
or tubes so purchased. Company retail stores, whether wholly 
or partly owned, shall be classified as dealers. 

Section 7. The term “jobber,” as used herein, shall mean 
any one who sells at least 75% of his total volume of tires and/or 
tubes through or to dealers for resale to consumers, whether 
or not such dealers are owned or affiliated with or controlled 
by such jobber, and who performs the services of a jobber 
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such as- maintaining a stock, selling, shipping, billing, and 
carrying accounts receivable. 

Section 8. The term “warehouse dealer,” as used herein, 
shall mean a dealer who acts as a shipping agent for a member 
of the Industry with sales, credits, and collections handled by 
that member. 

SEcTION 9. The term “the President,” as used herein, shall 
mean the President of the United States. 

Section 10. The term “the Administrator,” as used herein, 
shall mean the Administrator appointed under Title I of the 
National Industrial Recovery Act. 

Section 11. The term “the Act,” as used herein, shall mean 
the National Industrial Recovery Act. 

Section 12. Population for the purposes of this Code shall 
be determined by reference to the latest Federal Census. 


ARTICLE II 
A. Administration and Organization 

Section 1. To further effectuate the policies of the Act, a 
Tire Code Authority (herein referred to as the Code Authority) 
is hereby set up for the administration of this Code. 

Section 2. The Code Authority shall consist of 8 persons who 
shall be selected by the Industry by a fair method of selection, 
according to such rules as it may determine. The Administrator, 
in his discretion, may appoint not more than 3 additional mem- 
bers, without vote, to represent the Administrator, without ex- 
pense to the Industry or Association. No 2 of the members of 
the Code Authority or their alternates shall be affiliated with 
any single member of the Industry. 

(a) In order that the Code Authority shall at all times be 
truly representative of the Industry and in other respects comply 
with the provisions of the Act, the Administrator may provide 
such hearings as he may deem proper; and if thereafter he shall 
find that the Code Authority is not truly representative or does 
not in other respects comply with the provisions of the Act, he 
may require modification in the method of selection of the Code 
Authority. 

(b) The President of the Association and its General Man- 
ager shall act as ex-officio members of the Code Authority with 
no voting power. The General Manager of the Association shall 
act as Chairman of the Code Authority. 

(c) One alternate shall be selected for each member of the 
Code Authority, with full power to vote in the absence of his 
principal. Provided that no 2 alternates shall be affiliated 
with any single member of the Industry. 

(d) Should any matter come before the Code Authority which 
specifically involves acts, conduct, or the interest of a member 
of the Industry with which any member of the Code Authority 
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is associated or employed, such member of the Code Authority 
shall be disqualified to act in such matter. The designated 
alternate shall act in place of the disqualified member of the 
Code Authority. 

(e) Meetings shall be called by the Chairman either at his 
discretion, or on the suggestion of any 3 members of the Code 
Authority. The Code Authority shall determine its own rules 
of procedure. 

Section 3. The Code Authority shall have the duties and 
powers herein provided subject to the right of the Administrator, 
on review, to disapprove any action taken by the Code Authority. 

(a) The Code Authority shall make investigations as to the 
functioning and observance of any provisions of this Code at its 
own instance, or on complaint by any person affected, and re- 
port its findings and recommendations to the Administrator. 

(b) The Code Authority shall study the trade practice pro- 
visions incorporated in this Code, and the operation thereof and 
shall make such recommendations to the Administrator from 
time to time which it considers desirable, for modification or 
addition thereto, provided such recommendations shall have been 
approved by members of the Code as provided in Article X. 
Upon approval by the Administrator, after such hearing as he 
may prescribe, such recommendations shall becume a part of this 
Code and have full force and effect as provisions hereof. 

(c) The Code Authority may at its discretion present recom- 
mendations to the Administrator, based on conditions in the In- 
dustry, as they may develop from time to time, provided such 
recommendations shall have been approved by members of the 
Code as provided in Article X. Such recommendations shall be 
designed to facilitate the operation of the provisions of this 
Code and the policy of the Act. 

(d) The Code Authority may require reports from members 
of the Industry in respect to hours of labor, wages, conditions 
of employment, number of employes, plant capacity, production, 
orders, shipments, inventories, and any other matters pertinent 
to this Code in order that the President may be kept informed 
with respect to the observance and performance of the Code. 

(e) The Code Authority may, at its discretion, set up any or all 
of the following committees or any other committees, if their 
existence will turther effectuate the policies of the Act, viz. 
Accounting; Complaints and Grievances; Fair Practices; In- 
dustrial Relations; Statistical. 

(£) The Code Authority may set up a committee on imports 
whose duty it shall be to investigate and inform the President 
as to the importation of competitive articles into the United 
States in substantial quantities or increasing ratio to domestic 
production, on such terms or under such conditions as to render 
endanger the maintenance of this 


ineffective or to seriously 

Code as provided in Section 3 (e) of the Act. The Committee 
shall make such reports of its findings to the Code Authority 
who shall inform the President through the proper channels. 


Section 4. The Association is hereby designated as the agency 
for the collection of statistics, data, reports, and information 
under the Code, provided that no inequitable restrictions upon 
membership therein shall at any time be imposed. 

(a) Every member of the Industry shall prepare and file with 
the Association at such times and in such manner and form as 
the Code Authority may require, statistics of plant capacity, pro- 
duction, sales, orders received, inventories, wage rates, hours of 
work, and such other data or information as the Administrator 
may, from time to time, require. Such reports and/or records 
may be either sworn or unsworn as required. 

(b) In addition to information required to be submitted to 
the Code Authority, every member of the Industry shall furnish 
directly to governmental agencies such statistical information 
as the Administrator may deem necessary for the purposes re- 
cited in Section 3 (a) of the Act. 

(c) Except as otherwise provided in the Act, all such statis- 
tics, data, and information filed in accordance with this Article 
shall be confidential, and the reports and records from any in- 
dividual member of the Industry shall only be revealed to the 
Administrator or other governmental authority, to the extent 
necessary for the administration and enforcement of the pro- 
visions of this Code. 

(d) If the Association shall have reason to believe that any 
reports submitted by a member are inaccurate, such reports may 
be verified by a disinterested and impartial agency designated 
by the Code Authority, and for such purpose such agency shall 
have access to any and all relevant books and records of such 
member. 

(e) Any refusal or persistent or deliberate neglect by any 
member of the Industry to file or furnish information required 
under this Article shall constitute an unfair trade practice and 
a violation of this Code. 

Section 5. Each member of the Code shall be entitled to 


participate in the activities of the Association in connection with 
the administration of the Code. 


Any other member of the 
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Industry may become entitled to participate by becoming a mem- 
ber of the Code. Each member of the Code shall bear an 
equitable share of the cost of maintenance of the Code Au- 
thority, either by becoming a member of the Association or by 
paying to the Association a sum equal to its reasonable share of 
the expenses incurred in the administration of this Code, as 
determined by the Code Authority, subject to review by the 
Administrator. 
ARTICLE III 
A. Industrial-Relations Policies 


Section 1. In compliance with Section 7 (a) of the Act it is 
provided: 

(a) That employes shall have the right to organize and bar- 
gain collectively through representatives of their own choosing, 
and shall be free from the interference, restraint, or coercion of 
employers of labor or their agents in the designation of such 
representatives or in self-organization or in other concerted 
activities for the purpose of collective bargaining or other mutual 
aid or protection. 

(b) That no employe and no one seeking employment shall be 
required as a condition of employment to join any company 
union or to refrain from joining, organizing, or assisting a 
labor organization of his own choosing; and 

(c) That employers shall comply with the maximum hours of 
labor, minimum rates of pay, and other conditions of employ- 
ment approved or prescribed by the President. 

Section 2. No person under 16 years of age shall be em- 
ployed in the Industry. No person under 18 years of age shall 
be employed on any milling or calendering operations or any 
other operations where there may be recognized hazards con- 
nected with the job or operation. 

Section 3. No provision in this Code shall supersede any 
State or Federal law which imposes more stringent requirements 
on employers as to age of employes, wages, hours of work, or 
as to safety, health, sanitary, or general working conditions, or 
insurance, or fire protection, than are imposed by this Code. 


ARTICLE IV 
A. Hours 


Section 1. Except as provided in Section 2, no factory em- 
ploye shall work or be permitted to work, in excess of an 
average of 36 hours in any one week, averaged over a calendar 
year, nor more than 8 hours in any 24-hour period. Provided 
that no such employe shall work or be permitted to work more 
than 42 hours in any one week. For all hours worked in excess 
of 36 hours per week, overtime shall be paid at the rate of time- 
and-one-third. It is the intent that the hours worked by employes 
under this Section shall be consecutive, except that reasonable 
provision may be made for eating period. 

Section 2. Maintenance crews, engineers, firemen, shipping 
crews, and tire testers shall not work or be permitted to work 
in excess of 40 hours in any one week nor more than 8 hours 
in any 24-hour period. Provided, however, that this limitation 
of hours shall not apply in cases of emergency, but in such cases 
all hours worked in excess of 40 hours in any one week or 8 
hours in any 24-hour period shall be paid for at the rate of 
time-and-one-third. 

(a) Watchmen shall not work or be permitted to work more 
than 84 hours in any 2 weeks’ period, provided that such em- 
ployes shall have one day off in 7. 

Section 3. Accounting, clerical, office, service, sales, or other 
employes (excepting outside salesmen) shall not work, or be 
permitted to work, in excess of an average of 40 hours a week 
a period of a month, nor more than 48 hours in any one 
week, 

Section 4. The maximum hours fixed in Section 1, 2, and 3 
shall not apply to salaried employes in any managerial, executive, 
clerical, supervisory, or technical capacity receiving more than 
$35 per week, nor to any outside salesmen. 

Section 5. No employe shall work, or be permitted to work, 
for a total number of hours in excess of the number of hours 
prescribed for each week and day, whether employed by one or 
more employers; provided, however, that if any employe works 
for more than one employer for a total number of hours in 
excess of such maximum without the knowledge or connivance 
of any one of his employers, such employer shall not be deemed 
to have violated this section. 

Section 6. No employe shall be classified in any of the fore- 
going exempted classes unless he performs functions identical 
with those performed by employes thus classified on June 16, 
1933. 

B. Wages 


Section 1. Except as herein below provided, no employe 
shall be paid in any pay period less than at the rate of 40¢ per 
hour. Provided, however, that where the hourly rate for the 
same or similar class of work on July 15, 1929, was less than 
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40¢ per hour, no employe shall be paid at less than the rate per 
hour paid on July 15, 1929, but in no event shall the rate per 
hour be less than 35¢, 

(a) Apprentices, during a 6 weeks’ apprenticeship may be 
paid not less than 80% of the above specified minimum rates. 
Such apprentices shall be understood as persons having no pre- 
vious experience or employment on similar work in the Industry 
and shall not constitute more than 5% of the total employes 
covered by this Section, in the employ of any member. 

Section 2. No salaried employe (except outside salesmen, 
office girls and boys, and clerical apprentices) shall be paid less 
than at the rate of: 
$15.00 per week..Cities over 500,000 population or in the imme- 

diate trade area of such a city. 
$14.50 per week..Cities between 250,000 and 500,000 population 
or in the immediate trade area of such a city. 
$14.00 per week. .Cities between 2,500 and under 250,000 popula- 
tion or in the immediate trade area of such 


a city. 
$12.00 per week..Towns of less than 2,500 population. 

(a) Clerical apprentices during a 6 months’ apprenticeship and 
office boys and girls may be paid not less than 80% of the above 
minimums. Such excepted office employes shali not exceed 5% 
of the total number of employes covered by Section 2, in the 
employ of any member. 

Section 3. The provisions in Article IV-B shall not apply to 
any employe partially incapacitated through age, injury, or dis- 
ease; provided, however, that such employe shall receive not less 
than 25¢ per hour. Each member of the Industry shall report 
to the Association monthly the number and names of employes 
so classified. 

Section 4. Female employes performing the same work as 
male employes in manufacturing operations shall receive the 
same rates of pay as male employes. 

Section 5. Article IV-B establishes a minimum rate of pay 
which shall apply, whether an employe is actually compensated 
on a time rate, piecework, or other basis. 

Section 6. Equitable adjustments in all pay schedules of fac- 
tory employes above the minimum shall be made within 30 days 
after the approval of this Code by any members who have not 
heretofore made such adjustments, and the first monthly reports 
of wages required to be filed under this Code shall contain full 
information as to all wage increases made since May 1, 1933. 


C. Posting of Labor Provisions 


Secrion 1. Every member of the Industry shall post in con- 
spicuous places in all departments of his establishment or estab- 
lishments copies of Articles III and IV of this Code. 


ARTICLE V 
A. Cost and Market Stabilization 


Section 1. The Code Authority shall immediately upon ap- 
proval of this Code proceed to a study of a market stabilization 
plan based on cost control. 

(a) A standard uniform system of accounting, for the guid- 
ance of each member of the Industry, shall be developed under 
the direction of the Code Authority. 

(b) The Code Authority shall designate, with the approval 
of the Administrator, a disinterested and impartial agency, to 
procure and compile the data required to complete the study 
and to act as the agency through which such compiled data shall 
be transmitted to the Code Authority, in order that all cost data 
of members of the Industry shall be kept confidential. Each 
member of the Industry shall furnish such agency with such 
reports as may be designated by the Code Authority. 

(c) The Code Authority shall confer with the Administrator 
from time to time in the course of formulating its recommenda- 
tions as to the plan for such market stabilization herein above 
proposed. The Code Authority shall make an initial report 
concerning progress in the formulation of such a plan within 
30 days after the approval of this Code. Final recommendation 
shall be submitted to the Administrator within 60 days from 
date of approval of this Code. 

Section 2. After such market stabilization plan based on cost 
control shall have received approval by the Industry and by the 
Administrator, such plan shall become a part of this Code. 
Violation of any provision of such plan shall be considered an 
unfair trade practice and subject to the penalties of the Act. 


ARTICLE VI 
A. Trade Practices 


Section 1. No member shall use advertising (whether printed, 
radio, display, or of any other nature) or other representation 
which is inaccurate in any material particular or which refers 
inaccurately to competitors or their commodities, prices, values, 
credit terms, policies, or services. No member shall, in any way, 
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misrepresent any commodity (ingluding its use, trade mark, 
grade, quality, quantity, origin, size, specifications) or his credit 
terms, values, policies, services, or the nature or form of the 
business conducted. 

Section 2. No member shall use advertising or selling meth- 
ods or credit terms which tend to deceive or mislead a customer 
or prospective customer. 

Section 3. No member shall publish or circularize unjustified 
or unwarranted threats of legal proceedings which tend to or 
have the effect of harassing competitors or intimidating thei: 
customers. 

SEcTION 4. No member shall secretly offer or make any pay- 
ment or allowance of a rebate, refund, commission, credit, un- 
earned discount, or excess allowance, whether in the form of 
money or otherwise, for the purpose of influencing a sale; nor 
shall a member secretly extend to any customer any special ser- 
vice or privilege not extended to all customers of the same class. 

Section 5. No member shall give, permit to be given, or 
offer to give anything of value for the purpose of influencing 
or rewarding the action of any employe or agent of another, in 
relation to the business of the employer of such employe, or 
the principal of such agent without the knowledge of such em- 
ployer or principal. 

Section 6. No member shall, directly or indirectly, give or 
permit to be given or offer to give, money or anything of value, 
to any customer or prospective customer, or to anyone else upon 
the instigation and for the benefit of any customer or prospective 
customer, to induce such customer or prospective customer to 
purchase tires or tubes from such members. 

Section 7. No member shall secure confidential information 
concerning the business of a competitor by a false or misleading 
statement or representation, by a false impersonation of one in 
authority, by bribery, or by any other unfair method. 

Section 8. No member shail unfairly attempt to induce the 
breach of an existing contract between a competitor and his em- 
ploye or customer or source of supply; nor shall any such 
member unfairly interfere with or obstruct the performance of 
such contractual duties or services. 

SEcTION 9. No member shall brand or mark or pack any com- 
modity in any manner which tends to deceive or mislead pur- 
chasers with respect to the brand, grade, quality, quantity, origin, 
size, or specification of such commodity. 

Section 10. After February 1, 1934, no member shall manu- 
facture any automobile, truck, and/or bus pneumatic tires which 
do not clearly indicate on the sidewall of the casing and on 
the label the number of cord plies from bead to bead, built into 
the casing. Breaker strips shall not be construed as plies for side- 
wall or label marking. Plies extending from the heel of one 
bead to the heel of the other bead, if of substantially the same 
construction as other plies in the tire, shall not be construed as 
breaker strips. The Code Authority may designate such mark- 
ings for purposes of this Section. 

Section 11. The unauthorized use by any member either in 
writing or oral form, of trade marks, trade names, or slogans 
identical with or in imitation of, those already in use by any 
other member, shall be prohibited. 

Section 12. No member shall withhold from or insert into 
any invoice anything which would make the invoice a false rec- 
ord, wholly or in part, of the transaction to which it refers, or 
make any arrangement which contemplates payment or settle- 
ment contrary to the face of the invoice. No member shall post- 
date or predate orders, invoices, or contracts. This Section 
shall not prohibit the granting of a bonus in accordance with 
any member’s regular program. 

Section 13. Within 10 days after the effective date of this 
Code, each member shall file with the Association all Con- 
sumers’ Preferred Wholesale and State Lists. The Consumers’ 
Lists shall be the lists from which dealer and/or jobber dis- 
counts shall be applicable and shall apply to the sale of tires 
and/or tubes to owners of less than 5 vehicles. The Preferred 
Wholesale Lists shall apply to commercial operators of 5 or 
more vehicles. The State Lists shall apply to all State, County, 
and municipal accounts. These lists shall be effective immedi 
ately upon such filing. 

(a) Thereafter, no member shall change such lists without 
filing new lists with the Association, stating the effective date 
of such changes; provided that if such change involves a re- 
duction such effective date shall be not less than 10 days from 
the date of filing of the new lists. 

(b) The Association shall, promptly after receipt of such re- 
vised lists, notify all members affected. Such affected members 
may thereupon file with the Association revisions of their lists 
which, if filed prior to the date when the revised lists first filed 
shall go into effect, may become effective on said date. 

(c) No member shall fill at old prices orders received or 
showing postmark after 12:01 A.M. of the day upon which his 
new lists become effective. No member shall give any informa- 
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tion to any class of trade regarding price changes prior to the 
date of filing thereof with the Association. 

Section 14. No member shall solicit the reinstatement of any 
order previously cancelled, at other than his own current prices. 

Section 15. Effective immediately upon the signing of this 
Code by the President, no member shall sell or offer for sale 
any tires or tubes which have been, or should be, properly classi- 
fied as “seconds,” except to employes for their own personal 
use and not for resale purposes. No member shall sell “firsts” 
as “seconds” under any circumstances. 

Section 16. No member shall sell or dispose of any tires or 
tubes of obsolete, discontinued design, or change-overs at spe- 
cial prices without first 

(a) Notifying the Code Authority 2 weeks in advance of the 
number of tires or tubes to be so disposed of, with the reasons 
therefor. 

(b) Stating discount below the regular established price at 
which they are to be sold. 

(c) Branding such tires, other than change-overs, so to be 
sold with a suitable design’ that shall be designated by the Code 
Authority. 

(d) Obtaining the approval of the Code Authority for such 
disposal. If the Code Authority denies approval or fails to 
notify such member of its decision within 10 days, such mem- 
ber may appeal to the Administrator who shall have power to 
grant approval. The Code Authority shall advise all members 
of the Industry simultaneously of such authorizations. 

Section 17. For the purposes of Sections 15 and 16 herein, 
“seconds,” obsolete and discontinued designs, and change-overs 
shall be defined as follows: 

(a) “Seconds” shall be defined as all tires and/or tubes which 
have become defective in the course of manufacture. 

(b) Obsolete and discontinued designs shall be defined as all 
tires and/or tubes which have actually been discontinued from 
production. 

(c) Change-over tires shall be defined as original equipment 
tires which have been removed from new vehicles and which 
are practically new or show only slight wear. 

Secrion 18. No member shall extend dealers’ prices to per- 
sons other than dealers as herein defined. If the application of 
this definition in any particular case should work an unjust 
hardship on any member of the Industry or customer, such 
member or customer may appeal to the Code Authority which 
shall have power to make such exception as justice may require. 

Section 19. No member shall extend jobbers’ prices to deal- 
ers as herein defined. If the application of this section in any 
particular case should work an unjust hardship on any member 
of the Industry or customer, such member or customer may 
appeal to the Code Authority which shall have power to make 
such exception as justice may require. 

Section 20. No member shall take over from any dealer or 
jobber, either by purchase or exchange, any tires and/or tubes 
of other members. 

Secrion 21. No member shall offer or give any tires or tubes, 
or sell any such tires or tubes at reduced prices, for test pur- 
poses without prior approval by the Code Authority. 

Section 22. No member shall offer to a dealer the discounts 
and/or allowances given to a warehouse dealer unless the dealer 
shall be required to perform the services of a warehouse dealer. 

Section 23. The Code Authority shall within 30 days after 
the effective date, obtain from the Tire Committee of the Tire 
& Rim Association standard specifications for the Industry cov- 
ering cross-sectional diameters, anti-skid depths, total tread 
thicknesses, and such other specifications as i in their judgment will 
standardize manufacturing tolerances within the Industry. When 
these standards shall have been submitted to the Industry and 
approved in accordance with Article X, the Association shall 
send a copy of such standards to every member of the Industry. 
Such standards shall become effective 90 days thereafter, and 
any deviation in the manufacture of any tires beyond the maxi- 
mum so established, shall constitute an unfair trade practice 
unless such tires which exceed these specifications shall be sold 
at a proportionately higher price which truly reflects their 
higher cost. The Code Authority upon request of any member 
shall investigate and rule upon any disputed cases. Should the 
application of this Section in any particular case work an unjust 
hardship on any member of the Industry, such member may 
appeal to the Administrator who shall have power to grant such 
exception as justice may require. 

Section 24. Effective immediately upon the signing of this 
Code by the President, no member shall accept written or verbal 
orders, agreements, or contracts for the sale of tires or tubes 
to any commercial and/or national account, the effect of which 
is to guaranty prices on future deliveries. 

Section 25. Effective immediately upon the signing of this 
Code by the President, no member shall use terms of payment 
to national or commercial accounts exceeding the customary 10th 
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proximo terms or renew or extend existing orders, agreements, 
or contracts as a subterfuge, in violation of Section 24. For 
purposes of interpretation of Section 24 orders delivered within 
30 days after date of order may be construed as “immediate 
delivery ;” deliveries after such 30 days’ period shall be construed 
. “future delivery” and billed at prices in effect on delivery 
ate. 

Section 26. No member shall offer for sale a rebuilt and/or 
retreaded tire without marking on the sidewall thereof a suitable 
design to be approved by the Code Authority. 

Section 27. Violation of any of the provisions of Article VI 
shall be considered an unfair trade practice and subject to the 
penalties of the Act. 


ARTICLE VII 
A. Complaints and Appeal 


Section 1. Any interested party shall have the right of com- 
plaint to the Code Authority and prompt hearing and decision 
thereon in respect to any matter arising under this Code. Such 
complaint must be filed in writing with the Code Authority 
within a reasonable period of time after the complaint arises. 

Section 2. Any interested party shall have the right of appeal 
to the Administrator under such procedure as he shall prescribe 
in respect to any decision, rule, regulation, order, finding, or 
omission to act by the Code Authority. 

Section 3. The Code Authority shall be specifically charged 
with the responsibility for proceeding against any member of the 
Industry who shall violate any provisions of this Code. 


ARTICLE VIII 
A. Monopolies 


Secrion 1. No provision of this Code shall be interpreted or 
applied in such a manner as to permit monopolies, or monopo- 
listic practices, permit or encourage unfair competition; or elimi- 
nate, oppress, or discriminate against small enterprises. 


ARTICLE IX 
A. Revisions and Modifications 


Section 1. This Code and all the provisions thereof are ex- 
pressly made subject to the right of the President, in accord- 
ance with the provisions of Subsection (b) of Section 10 of the 
National Industrial Recovery Act, from time to time to cancel 
or modify any order, approval, license, rule, or regulation issued 
under Title I of said Act and specifically, but without limitation, 
to the right of the President to cancel or modify his approval 
of this Code or any conditions imposed by him upon his ap- 
proval thereof. 

Section 2. Such of the provisions of this Code as are not 
required by the National Industrial Recovery Act to be included 
herein, may, with the approval of the President, be modified or 
eliminated as changed circumstances or experiences may indi- 
cate. 

Section 3. By presenting this Code the Industry and others 
assenting thereto are not consenting to any modification thereof ; 
and each reserves the right to object independently or jointly 
to any modified Code. 

Section 4, If any member of the Industry is likewise engaged 
in part, in any other industry or trade, this Code shall apply only 
to such of the activities of said member as are comprehended 
within the Rubber Tire Manufacturing Industry. 

Section 5. The provisions of this Code now or hereafter 
adopted with regard to prices, discounts, deductions, allowances, 
extras, commissions, or methods and/or terms of sale shall not 
apply to direct export sales. Upon application to the Code 
Authority, any member of the Industry may secure exemption 
from such provisions of this Code in regard to sales in the 
course of export (i.e., sales destined ultimately for export) or 
sales of materials used in the manufacture of products for 
export. The term “export” shall include, in addition to ship- 
ments to foreign countries, shipments to territories and pos- 
sessions of the United States except Alaska. 


ARTICLE X 
A. Alterations and Amendments 


Section 1. Any addition, alteration, or amendment to this 
Code may be proposed by any member of the Code, and after 
receiving the approval of 51% of the members of the Code, 
providing such members represent at least 51% in volume, shall 
be presented through the Code Authority to the Administrator 
for approval after such notice and hearing as he may prescribe. 
Provided, however, that any addition, alteration, or amendment 
which has received the approval of either a majority in number 
or in volume of the members of the Code, may, after due notice 
to all members of the Code, also be transmitted to the Admin- 
istrator for his consideration. 
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ARTICLE XI 
A. Further Recommendations by the Code Authority 


Section 1. Within 60 days after the effective date of this 
Code, the Code Authority shall, after such negotiations as may 
be necessary, make recommendations to the Administrator for 
the equitable adoption of a uniform Standard Warranty by all 
members of the Industry and all tire retailers, jobbers, whole- 
salers, and special brand distributers. In the interim, no mem- 
ber shall change his present form of warranty. 

Section 2. Since the leasing of tires to taxicab and bus 
companies on a time or mileage basis is an established practice 
in the Industry, the Code Authority shall make a complete study 
of this practice and submit recommendations to the Adminis- 
trator within 90 days from the approval of this Code for the 
elimination of any unfair practices which may exist in this field. 

Section 3. Upon completion of the cost control plan outlined 
in Article V, the Code Authority shall make recommendations 
to the Administrator for the simplification of the present num- 
ber of lines of tires. 

Section 4. The Code Authority shall proceed with a survey 
of the productive capacity of the Industry, and submit recom- 
mendations to the Administrator not later than March 1, 1934, 
concerning the desirability of limiting the creation of additional 
productive capacity in the Industry. 

Section 5. The Code Authority pledges itself to undertake 
immediately a study of seasonal fluctuations in production and 
make recommendations to the Industry designed to afford a 
greater stability of employment. 

Section 6. The Code Authority shall, in cooperation with the 
Code Authority to be set up for the Retail Rubber Tire and 
Battery Trade, submit recommendations to the Administrator for 
the establishment of a joint committee for the coordination of 
the Code for this Industry with that of the Retail Rubber Tire 
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and Battery Trade, with a view to joint consideration and proper 
determination of any common problems which relate to the dis- 
tribution of tires and tubes. 

Secrion 7. Within 90 days after the approval of this Code, 
the Code Authority with the approval of the members of the 
Code, in accordance with Article X, shall make recommendations 
to the Administrator regarding the establishment of a complete 
open-price system for the Industry. In the meantime, every 
member of the Industry, within 30 days after the approval of 
this Code, shall file with the Administrator, or his designated 
agent, for his exclusive information, in such manner and form 
as he may request, all prices, discounts, bonuses, terms, and 
conditions of sale to all customers, in order that the Admin- 
istrator may be fully informed as to conditions in the Industry. 

(a) Thereafter, no member shall sell any tires or tubes at 
prices lower or at discounts or bonuses greater or on terms or 
conditions more favorable than the prices, discounts, bonuses, 
terms, and conditions filed as aforesaid, unless he shall first file 
revised prices, discounts, bonuses, terms, and conditions with the 
Administrator to take effect in not less than 10 days from date 


of filing. 
ARTICLE XII 
A. Effective Date and Termination 

Section 1. This Code shall become effective, except as other- 
wise specified herein, on the first Monday’ after it shall have 
been approved by the President of the United States. It shall 
continue in effect until June 16, 1935, or until such time prior 
thereto when the President shall, by proclamation, or the Con- 
gress shall, by joint resolution, deciare that the emergency rec- 
ognized by Section 1 of the National Industrial Recovery Act 
has ended. 


1 President F. D. Roosevelt approved this Code on December 21, 1933. 
It went into effect December 26, 1933 





Increasing Costs of Production 


The Steady Rise in Labor and Material Costs Is a Problem 
for the Rubber Manufacturer to Solve in 1934 


GINCE the early spring of 1933 the production cost of 
manufactured rubber goods has increased generally 
throughout the industry. There are a number of reasons 
for this rise. Perhaps the 3 most important ones are in- 
creased wages; reduced working hours without loss of earn- 
ings; and soaring raw material prices. 

Practically every company has increased its wage scale to 
a certain degree; and while some have not had to raise 
wages so drastically as others to meet the requirements of 
the NRA, many firms; nevertheless, have increased the wage 
scale from 10% to as high as 50%. The greatest proportion- 
ate increase, of course, was in the unskilled labor class, which 
iS NOW receiving as much per hour as did many of the skilled 
classes of labor a few months ago. 

The adoption of the various rubber codes calling for the 
reduction in hours to 35 and 40 a week compelled manufac- 
turers to increase the number of shifts to be run each day. 
This action, of course, at once increased supervisory, 
clerical, and other indirect “white collar” overhead. It 
meant, too, greater maintenance and repair costs, an in- 
crease in the amount of second-grade products produced 
by inexperienced help, and also serious curtailment of 
production per machine hour owing to time lost when shifts 
changed. Further, more production per machine hour was 
sacrificed during the period in which the various depart- 
ments were being adjusted to such drastic changes in fac- 
tory routine. These extra costs—to mention only a few— 
while not at once so apparent as are wage increases, perhaps, 
— are there and will have to be absorbed even- 
tually. 

The sudden upturn in the prices of commodities which go 
into the manufacture of rubber goods was equally as great 
as was the increased cost of conversion. Practically all rub- 
ber materials rebounded from the lows of late winter last 
year. Crude rubber, which fell to the almost unbelievably 
low figure of 281¢ in February, jumped by July to 10.15¢ 
and, although it has receded somewhat since then, still sells 
around 9¢ per pound. Companies fortunate enough to 
have good stocks of crude at a low price took advantage of 


this increase in the value of their inventory and allowed it 
to be reflected as increased profits. When stocks had to be 
replaced, however, and the new costs were predicated on 
the new prices, the figures presented were disheartening to 
executives attempting to get business in a still highly com- 
petitive market. 

Cotton also advanced tremendously, more than doubling 
in price from its low of the year at around 6¢. These 2 
items which form an important part of the material cost of 
tire manufacture stepped up the cost of those products al- 
most overnight. Several increases in the retail prices of tires, 
however, have helped to offset higher costs to an extent not 
enjoyed by many other types of products. Carbon black, 
clay, whiting, and other chemicals, as well as machinery and 
equipment have all advanced appreciably. Some of these 
items not only advanced in price, but became so scarce at 
one time last summer that more expensive substitutes had 
to be used. Other items of cost increase have been brought 
about also and will have to be met in 1934; for instance, the 
414¢ per pound processing tax on cotton and the greater gen- 
eral taxes of all kinds by local, state, and federal govern- 
ments. 

Had orders continued to come in because of a correspond- 
ing consumption of the increased output of the plants 
throughout the nation, these rises in costs would have been 
easily absorbed. But this consumption did not continue; 
and when business slumped in the fall, the production struc- 
ture which had been built up had again to be dismantled, 
further adding to the burden. 

Despite these cost increases, though, business in the rub- 
ber industry still is better than it had been for some time. 
Given a normal steady volume, most companies would be on 
a sounder footing productively than they were at any time 
during the last 5 years. Many lessons have been learned, 
and if remembered, cannot help but lead to better things. 
New ways of reducing costs will be found, other than 
through reducing wages or eliminating labor. The manu- 
facturer who discovers these ways and puts them into prac 
tice will be the one that will survive. 
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Colloidal Carbon 


A Descriptive New Name for Carbon Black 


William B. Wiegand ' 


“I would to God thou and I knew where a commodity of 
good names were to be bought.” Shakespeare, “King 
Henry IV,” Part I, Act I, Sc. 2. 


rHVO THOSE who, like the author, pay tribute to the 
TL vnmets of the number 3 and who, therefore, would 

fain discover in the history of each individual and 
of each idea or movement a triple rhythm, the brief, but 
exciting story of carbon black will furnish an excellent 
corroboration. 

Thus regarded, the development of the carbon black 
industry would seem at the present time to be reaching 
the third undulation of its rhythm of 3! Let us briefly 
see what this point means. 


Color 


The first era was that of color. This extended for 
about 35 years: namely, from about 1880 to 1915. Dur- 
ing this time the use of this new form of carbon spread 
rapidly throughout the world for the single reason that 
here was found something of an intensity of black color 
and of tinctorial strength enormously superior to what 
had gone before. Over the whole range of news inks, 
book inks, intaglio inks, lithographers’ inks, and too in 
the paint industry, this new pigment had only to be 
shown to be adopted. Even the Chinese stick ink mak- 
ers, heirs to 2,000 years of experience in the art of ink 
manufacture, capitulated to this new material and are 
now using it. 

Reinforcement 


The second era was that of reinforcement, the story of 
which is known to all in the rubber industry. Discovered 
a few years before the beginning of the great war, the 
percentage of carbon used in tire treads crept up by easy 
stages until now it has reached 50% on the rubber and 
shows some signs of moving still higher. The result is 
that at the present time about 80% of all the carbon 
black used is employed not because of its color, but in 
spite of it! This, of course, derives from the fact that 
despite its chemical inertness carbon black exhibits acute 
physical activity because of its unrivaled surface devel- 
opment. 

Its use because of its physical activity is rapidly ex- 
tending. Up to surprisingly high percentages it is now 
regularly used in insulated wire for the combined purpose 
of reinforcement and of occlusion or, one might say, elec- 
trical immobilization of conducting materials or impuri- 
ties in rubber. It has been used for the improvement in 
dielectric properties of transformer oils by a similar 
mechanism. Here too color played no role except a 
disagreeable one. Mixed with certain plastics, carbon 
black is now being found to exert a strengthening effect 
fully equal to that experienced in rubber compounding. 
Injected into the blood stream, it gives promise of impor- 


? Director of research, Bintiey & Smith Co., 41 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 


tant effects by virtue of its absorptive action on certain 
types of toxin. It is now used for radio resistances, in 
the metallurgical industry for the lining of molds, etc., etc. 


Color Plus Reinforcement 


The rapid recognition of the extraordinary physical 
activity of carbon black is now ushering in the third era, 
which one may call the era of color plus reinforcement. 
Indeed the statement may now be made that in the ink, 
paint and lacquer, and allied industries of today carbon 
black is no longer regarded as merely the avenue to an 
intense and beautiful black color. Today a paint ‘or 
lacquer film properly charged with the most suitable type 
of colloid carbon, completely dispersed, is no longer 
merely a black film, but in addition a protected and re- 
inforced film displaying entirely new quality, new re- 
sistance to the forces of weathering, and a new degree 
of protection against destructive radiation obtainable in 
no other way. 

This, the third era, has only recently reached its full 
development following upon the discovery of new grades 
of carbon, new methods of dispersion, and a new tech- 
nique in surface tension relations. The author considers 
it possible to say that the paint industry now stands on 
the threshold of a new era based on the reinforcing 
behavior of carbon, much the same way as did the rub- 
ber industry 20 years ago. The paint and lacquer chem- 
ist of today finds that he must become conversant with 
some of the underlying history and technology of this 
material in order that he may be equipped to make in- 
telligent use not only of its color but also of its pro- 
tective and reinforcing properties. 


Old Names Inadequate 


For these reasons the writer is of opinion that the 
name carbon black is no longer an apt name for this 
super-pigment, the most finely divided substance now 
available to man. One feels the less reluctant in sug- 
gesting such a change in view of the discrepancy. in ex- 
isting nomenclature. This pigment has been described 
in the literature as carbon black, as gas black, as channel 
black, as impingement black. In Germany it is known as 
“Gas Russ” (gas black) ; in France it is known as “Noir 
de Gaz.” These names are not descriptive. Black may 
be produced from natural gas ranging in properties all 
the way from the highest intensity color carbon down to 
a grayish, graphitic material. The name channel black 
is not correctly descriptive because this pigment may be 
made, and of the most excellent quality, without the use 
of channels. The name impingement black is better, but 
is rather unwieldy and gives no hint of its colloidal ac- 
tivity. 

The name colloidal carbon is tentatively proposed with 
full realization of its own shortcomings. Obviously col- 
loidal carbon may be prepared in many ways and is sus- 

(Continued on page 34) 
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Trimmings Rubber Goods 


Sheet Dusting and Cutting—Die Cutting Mats— 
Bevel or Square-Cut Lengths—Sash Channel Trimming—Molded Mats 
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Fig. 1. Machine for Dusting and Cutting Sheet Rubber 


TOCK calendered in rolls often requires cutting into 
square sheets of proper size for molding. It is also 
usual to coat such rubber with either tale or mica 

to prevent its adhering to the mold. A special talcing 
machine and cutting table, as illustrated, performs both 
these operations very nicely. It speeds up the cutting 
greatly, spreads an even coat of talc over both sides of 
the rubber, and reduces the disagreeableness of the work 
by keeping the tale more or less confined within the ma- 
chine itself. The arrangement is quite simple, as shown 
in Figure 1. The stock is pulled by power from roll 4 
to roll B, drawing it through a bin C where revolving 
brushes ), & dust talc on the sheet. The operator con- 
trols the speed of the reeling chains by a clutch device 
located near a control switch. 

As the rubber is being pulled through the tale, the cloth 
wrapper, which was run between the layers on the roll 4 
at the calender, is rolled up at H. When the talcing 
process is completed, the stock is pulled from roll B 
on to a long table 7 in 20-foot lengths. Several plies 
are laid on the table, and the stock is then cut into the 
desired short length suitable for the molding operation. 


Die Cutting Mats 


The arrangement sketched in Figttre 2 shows sliding 
carriages 4 and B located on either side of a ribbon die 
cutting press C used for cutting to shape automobile floor 
mats, stair treads, mud flaps, ete., preparatory to their 
cure in molds. By this device sheet stock for such goods 
can be cut with great rapidity and with much saving of 
cost since it obviates centering the sheet in the cutting 
press. Each sliding carriage is handled by a separate 
operator who properly locates a sheet for the cut before 
sliding it into the press. The carriages are equipped 
with centering devices by which the stock is positioned 
to insure its being correctly cut. 
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Fig. 2. Die Cutting Press for Mats 


Two operators, alternatingly following the same pro- 
cedure, keep the press cutting at its maximum capacity. 
The sheet picked up from a pile located behind each 
operator is laid and centered on the carriage, pushed into 
the press, cut, and then withdrawn to be thrown on a 
table beside the machine. A third man removes the 
trimmings and piles the cut mats on a skid for further 
disposal. 

The flat plate, on which the mat is placed and which 
is pushed into the press, should be of %4-inch sheet zinc. 
This material is heavy enough to withstand hard usage, 
yet is soft enough to allow the ribbon dies to cut into 
the surface slightly without injuring it. In addition it 
increases the production of the cutter and keeps the hands 
of the operator away from the press, reducing to the 
minimum the possibility of injury. 


Bevel or Square-Cut Lengths 


Difficulty is often experienced in cutting lengths of 
extruded automobile window channel, baby carriage tires, 
etc., to obtain straight, clean cuts at production speed. 
It is not so difficult to cut material square at its ends 
as to cut it true at a definite bevel. It is possible, how 
ever, with the type of table and cutter shown in Figure 
3 to do this easily and with speed. The table 4 is 50 
feet long by 3 feet wide. The lengths of cured extruded 
stock / are pulled on to it and laid evenly, side by side, 
the width of the table. The cutting knife C, mounted 
on wheels running on tracks along the sides of the table, 
can be moved up and down the entire length, to any 
position desired. The knife is adjustable to cut through 
the rubber at any angle required. A long lever handle 
D provides the cutting power. 

One operator measures the proper length of rubber to 
be cut and sets the carriage so that the cutting blade 
meets that point. The other man operates the lever, 





Cutting Table for Extruded Products 


Fig. 3. 
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pulling it down to force the knife 
through the strips. The carriage is then 
moved along the table to the proper posi- 
tion for the next cut, and so on until the 
entire tableful has been cut into short 
pieces. Side sash that requires a 45° angle 
cut on its end may be cut as readily 
with this machine as can those that re- 
quire only a right-angle cut. Previous to 
the development of this type of cutter 
angle cuts were made by hand or on a 


‘ Eee ; ; Fig. 4. 
circular knife, being slow and expensive. 


Sash Channel Trimming 

Figure 4 illustrates a simple but efficient method of 
trimming flanges and lips from window sash channel by 
hand. A wooden stick or mandrel A, the same length 
as the piece of channel to be cut, is inserted into it. The 
stick is notched to mark the point to which the lips are 
cut away. The operator slips the stick into the channel, 
sees that it is flush on both ends, and then with a knife 


makes the proper cut at the notch N end of the 





Sash Channel 
Trimming Method 
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piece to remove the shaded portions B 
and C. Such a method can be developed 
into a very fast operation by a good work- 
man and is much more satisfactory than a 
punch press set-up, for it is more adaptable 
to special cuts, and a special job can be com- 
pleted many times before it would be possi- 
ble even to set up a machine to do the work. 


Molded Mats 


When multiple unit molds are used pro- 
ducing several impressions of a product at 
each cure, such as stair treads, step plates, 
etc., it is always well to have the pressman _ sepa- 
rate them and cut off the overflow at the press, im- 
mediately after curing. This operation usually can be done 
without interfering with the production speed, owing to 
the fact that in most cases the time is sufficient between 
heat cycles to allow the operator the necessary interval 
to do this work. In this way extra handling and opera- 
tion is eliminated which otherwise would be found nec- 
essary. 





Para-Graphs 


IL-RESISTING RUBBER. For general purposes 

and where high physical properties are not required 
the oil resistance of a rubber composition can be in- 
creased, by using a large proportion of ethylene poly- 
sulphide resins. If the rubber is required to work at 
high temperatures, the best results will be obtained by 
using DuPrene; while for extreme cases, where maxi- 
mum oil resistance, combined with high physical prop- 
erties, are required, DuPrene mixed with an ethylene 
polysulphide resin will be the most satisfactory. In all 
cases a latex compound mix should be used in preference 
to a raw rubber mix in order to obviate the milling proc- 
ess, which, as stated above, reduces the oil resistance of 
the rubber composition. 

Harp Rupper vs. SYNTHETIC Resin Propucts. An 
eminent German technologist summarizes as follows his 
view on this subject. It can be established that hard 
rubber and synthetic resin products both have their 
advantages and particular sphere of use. The complete 
supplanting of hard rubber by synthetic resin products 
will never occur if only for the reason that rubber pos- 
sesses greater elasticity, resistance against shocks, and 
chemical resistance, than synthetic resin products. 

SoLe Press. The pressing mechanism comprises a rub- 
ber diaphragm pressure box within which a lasted shoe 
with sole attached can be subjected to hydraulic pressure, 
causing the diaphragm to force the sole firmly in place 
and to bend up its edges against the sides of the shoe. 

GotF Batt CENTERS are wound accurately so that they 
will occupy the geometric center of the core and also pre- 
vent displacement of the core center when the ball is in 
use. The improved winding machine is provided with a 
rotary detector that prevents the core being wound out 
of center in the finished ball. 

Meta Russer Mo ps coated with hard scale or film 
are readily cleaned by a method which consists in immer- 
sion of the molds in a water solution of 50% of chromium 
trioxide at 210° F. This will remove the adhering film 


in about 15 minutes, after which the molds may be rinsed 
clean in water and dried ready for use. 


VULCOFERRAN. This is the name given to a flexible 
hard rubber which has great adhesion to clean iron and 
a high chemical resistance at fairly high temperatures. 
It has proved serviceable in withstanding the action of 
40% hydrochloric acid in the work carried out in Ger- 
many on the development of the Bergius process for the 
production of sugar from wood. 

VIBRATION DAMPENER. An elastic mounting for mov- 
ing machinery of all kinds is made by bonding cushion 
strips of tough rubber composition between pieces of 
brass plated metal. A central inverted metal “U” car- 
ries the load, and extended metal feet on either side serve 
for bolting to the foundation. The rubber connecting 
strips absorb and stop all vibrations from passing to or 
from the insulated machine. 

TERPENE SOLVENTS. Dipentene, is a solvent for var- 
nishes containing synthetic resins. Solvenol is a terpene 
derivative allied to turpentine, but having distinctive sol- 
vent powers for resins, rubber, ete. 

ACCELERATED AGING TEST FOR \WWATERPROOFED FABRICS. 
An accelerated aging test, designed to produce changes 
in the waterproofness of cloth similar to those which may 
occur in service, has been developed. The results ob- 
tained are comparable to those on fabrics exposed out 
ot doors. 

Wire Tape. An improved wire tape for tire bead 
building comprises a number of wires spaced parallel 
and held in that relation and prevented from turning or 
twisting by being connected together at spaced intervals 
by solder. The soldering is effected progressively as the 
wires are moved along in parallel position. The wires 
forming the tape are often copper coated after the wires 
are connected together. 

INDUSTRIAL RUBBER FLoortnc. A new flooring ma- 
terial consists of a dense rubber compound in which a 
webbed steel reenforcement is embedded in the molding 
process. The steel helps to take the wear of truck wheels 
while at the same time the rubber provides a quiet, 
resilient walking surface. Compared to concrete, ™%-inch 
of this rubber flooring should outlast as many as 19 
cement refinishings. 
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Portable Rubber Gage 


For Measuring the Thickness of Plastic Materials 














Fig. 2. Abbot Gage Applied to a Calender 


N THE rubber industry it is common practice to 

apply a calender coating of rubber as a  sur- 

facing for fabrics or as a plain sheet of rubber. 
In either case it is essential for the operator to know 
the gage or thickness of the material being applied since 
its measurement is often of considerable importance as 
a matter of cost or to conform to specifications by the 
customer. 

In coating fabrics with plastic materials such as rubber 
it is possible to penetrate the coating layer, but such 
layers are of relatively small thicknesses so that an 
accurate gage really is required for their exact measure- 
ment. 

In the case of materials coated on rolls, cylinders, and 
the like it has been common practice to measure the total 
radius of the cylinder or roll and the applied material 
and then to substract the radius of the cylinder or roll to 
determine the thickness of the coating layer. This method 
is inaccurate since what is really being measured is the 
distance between the outer surface of the material and 
the center line of the roll and not, as desired, the actual 
thickness of the material being applied. 

Variations in the roll itself disturb the accuracy of 
the gage readings and result in inaccurate measurements 
of stock thickness. As calender rolls are subject to ele- 
vated temperatures, it is extremely difficult to obtain uni- 
formity of them owing to the expansion and contraction 
of the rolls with changing temperatures. 


The Abbot Gage 


The device described below’ is adapted for measuring 
thicknesses of material upon application of the instru- 
ment to a surface of the material. An indicator moves 
over a dial face in accordance with the differential move- 


1U. S. Patent No. 1,927,821. 


ment of a unit traveling over the face of the material 
and cutters which penetrate the coating material to the 
base to which it is applied. Provision is made for apply- 
ing the gage manually or for mounting it adjacent to the 
rolls of a calender, convenient for use during the coating 


operation. 
Construction Details 


The construction of the instrument and the relation 
of its parts are shown in Figure 1. It comprises a frame 
A having a hollow central portion shaped to receive an 
indicating dial gage B and a tubular base portion C, 
terminating in an opening D flanked by bifurcated arms 
E and F. The upper end of the frame 4 is provided 
with an opening G for the reception of a tube H consti- 
tuting a portion of the handle /. 

The pointer of the indicating gage B is actuated by a 
mechanism in response to movement of a plunger J. 
In the lower end of this plunger is accurately journaled 
a flat tread wheel AK. A pair of disks L and M journaled 
in the bifurcated arms E and F flank wheel K on either 
side. These disks serve to penetrate the sheet rubber to 
the face of the calender roll while calendering is in prog- 
ress. Meanwhile the tread of the wheel K rolls upon the 
surface of the rubber sheet. The plunger J moves up- 
ward more or less controlled in this respect by changes in 
the relative positions of wheel K as influenced by the 
thickness of the  calendered 
stock. The position of plung- 
er J is shown by an index- 
hand on the graduated dial B. 

As a calender attachment the 
instrument is shown in Figure 
2, suspended from a bar extend- 
ing from frame to frame of the 
machine and a few inches distant 
from the face of the middle roll. 
In this location the operator 
presses a pair of measuring 
wheels through the sheet of rub- 
ber and against the face of the 
calender roll. The penetration 
thus effected by the wheels 
shows on the dial of the instru- 
ment as the gage of the stock. 

This device serves as a con- 
venient tool for the calender 
operator and equally so for gag- 
ing thin stock laid upon any hard = Fig 1, Construction of 
surface of glass or metal. Abbot Gage 
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National Automobile Show 


The development of rub- 





HE Thirty-fourth An- 
nual National Auto- 
mobile Show was held 


The Automobile Industry—1932 


ber as an engineering ma- 
terial has increased its use 
in car construction notably 


under the auspices or the PeeGuction (U0. 6. Gal OMAR)... 2. cc cccccsccvssess 1,431,494 iat: i 
National Chamber of Com- Passenger Cars, 1,186,209; Trucks, 245,285 for anti-vibration connec- 
merce in Grand Central Car Registrations (U. S.).............0.ceceee eee eees 24,136,879 tions between metallic parts 
Palace, New York, N. Y., cnet ihe ane scent ake in the chassis and similarly 
a Motor Vehicle Manufacturing Business in U. 8S. : sae: : a 
January 6 oe 13, 1934. : Capital Invested (net tangible assets).............. $1,489,900,000 - body construction | for 
This year’s automobile Sikos wil Mlnribe sso. Aone nce oas see keen Sieane $282,920,203 weatherproofing, eliminat- 
show established a new Number Employed (direct and indirect)........... 3,901,800 ing dust, noise, and vibra- 
ieeoedl ok siecinner ian: eters oe ema, ey ssem.ge0 Hons, and improving the 
ee re hee eta re seating comfort of car rid- 

Motor Vehicles in U. S........ 72% 


only at its opening session 
but throughout the dura- 
‘tion of the exhibit. The 


Proportion of World’s 
American Motor Output 


Rubber Tire Shipments 


(1932)... 


1,431,491 ers. One well-known make 
of automobile uses rubber 
at 60 points in the 1934 


highly colorful display of 1930 1931 1982 
cars was enhanced by the High Pressure Casings..... 9,967,597 7,455,443 5,170,680 model. 
decorativ e scheme ot the Balloon Casings ............ 43,673,788 42,605,248 35,080,300 Supplementary to the 
sl al which was Solid and Cushions..... 313,422 209,445 135,726 N: io al , O 3 S 
omnia ot 1 . ” OT a! eee ee eT eee 54,940,293 50,021,469 37,910,600 att - vt peg how 
ughiy effective and, 1nci- severa esser, Du lmpres- 
dentally, involved greater From “Facts and Figures of the Automobile Industry—1933.” SIVE, exhibits of this year’s 
outlay than that for any car models were held in 
nearby hotels and company 





previous automobile show. 
The walls and architectural 
details were encased in drapery of blue and yellow effec- 
tively paneled from floor to ceiling by mirrors which 
added to the attractiveness of the brilliantly lighted in- 
terior. 

The chief tendencies in car design and 
shown in 1934 cars are streamlining to conserve power 
at high speeds, and independent spring suspension of the 
front wheels, popularly called knee action front wheels. 
the effect of which is to make steering and riding easier 
over rough places and obstacles in the road. 


mechanism 


As for streamlining, it reduces air resistance, thus 
effecting fuel economy at high speeds, when, forsooth, 
higher speeds are worthwhile. To the cautious motorist 
streamlining and high speeds imply increased road 
hazards notwithstanding hydraulic brakes. 

Knee action is a structural improvement directly in 
line with better steering control and increased smooth- 
ness of riding by the elimination of vibration caused by 
road conditions or obstructions. The independent knee 
action of front wheels is attained by the use of spiral 
springs in conjunction with dual hinges between wheel 
and car frame. The details of mechanical design differ 
with each make of car. In some the front axle is elimi- 
nated, and connection is made direct to the reenforced 
extension of the front end of the car frame. 

In another construction the center section of the axle 
I-beam is replaced by 2 parallel links. The knee of the 
wheel with its soft coiled spring absorbs the road shock 
without tipping the car sidewise. The wheel is always 
in unvarying relation to the chassis, thus roadability, 
steering ease, and riding comfort of the car are greatly 
improved. 

The use of the low-pressure air balloon tires designed 
to operate on 10 to 20 pounds inflation is applied to 
1934 model cars with knee action front wheels. Tire 
manufacturers are recutting their molds to give a 


rounded contour to the tread of balloon tires the better 
to adjust the tread wear when used on knee action wheels. 


showrooms. That held at 
a most colorful display of 


the Waldorf-Astoria was 
and other products of the 


the cars, the refrigerators, 
(seneral Motors Co. 
A full display of car models and constituent parts 


was held by the Chrysler company in the Chrysler 
Building. Ford car models were exhibited at Rocke- 


feller Center and the company’s showrooms at 1710 
Broadway. 

The accompanying table summarizes important facts 
concerning the automobile industry, which has shown 


distinct improvement in 1933. 





Colloidal Carbon 


(Continued from page 30) 


ceptible of a much wider interpretation than is intended. 
Impingement carbon would be correct but, as stated 
above, gives no hint of the super-fineness of subdivision 
of the material. 

Although colloidal carbon is the name that appeals 
most to the writer, he takes this opportunity of suggesting 
that the experts in its use give some thought to this 
question of nomenclature in the hope that this lusty in- 
fant may find in its rechristening a truer name and one 
which may, therefore, be expected to arouse a wider in- 
terest. Small though his stature, the grimy little par- 
ticle of colloidal carbon is potent in action and capable 
of ever-increé ising contributions to our civilization. 





EARLY ATTEMPTS RUBBER TREADS ON RAIL CARS 
in direct contact with the rails were successful in re- 
ducing noise, but proved unsuitable because of unsatis- 
factory braking when the rails were wet. In recent Ger- 
man, French, British, and Swiss patents rubber inserts 
are applied in one way or another between the rim and 
hub. 


TO USE 
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Rubber Printing Plates 


Joseph Rossman. Ph.D. 


continue the interesting and informative article on 
rubber printing plates begun in our January issue. 

33. Ellis, 1,332,169, Feb. 24, 1920. The method of 
making a rubber type stamp consists in uniting 2 strata 
of unvuleanized rubber compounds, one stratum of the 
compounds being suitable for making the type face of 
a rubber stamp, the other being impregnated with a ma- 
terial adapted to assume gaseous form upon the applica- 
tion of vulcanizing heat; then placing the united strata 
in a type forming matrix and vulcanizing the whole, 
whereby the strata will integrally vulcanize. 

34. Novotny, 1,377,505, May 10, 1921. A printing 
plate comprises a rubber facing sheet having printing 
characters on one face to constitute the printing face 
and a backing sheet of relatively hard and rigid phenolic 
condensation product, such as Bakelite, united with and 
supporting the facing sheet. 

35. Sardou, 1,509,112, Sept. 23, 1924. This inven- 
tion refers to the production process of engraved inking 
surfaces that print in one or more colors in a single 
operation any substance that can be printed ; and in which 
the inking surfaces may only ink, each separately, a 
certain portion of the printing plate of known rotative 
printing machines, 

The process of manufacturing a rubber inking surface 
consists broadly in pressing a sheet of lead against a 
stereotype containing the matter to be printed to form 
a mold, covering the mold with a thin uniform layer 
of sodium silicate, placing thereon a sheet of unvulcan- 
ized rubber with a paper band on the back, pressing the 
rubber into the mold, and vulcanizing. 

A machine using this rubber inking surface possesses 
as many inking rollers as colors to be printed, all dis- 
posed concentrically round a printing cylinder of a larger 
diameter of a known system. On the cylinders, smaller 
in diameter, the rubber inking surfaces are fixed, and 
each rubber surface corresponds to one color. The cylin- 
der of larger diameter carries in embossed printing the 
single engraved type which prints all colors in a singlc 
operation. 

The whole of these operations constitutes the working 
in general of the printing machine. The first operation 
is to obtain a rubber inking surface for each color. For 
this purpose a stereotype or any equivalent is used, the 
type showing the text or subject to be printed as seen 
on the printed matter. This stereotype is pressed against 
a lead plate upon which a thin uniform laver of sodium 
silicate is then applied to allow the vulcanization of the 
rubber inking surface directly on the lead mold. 

As soon as the lead mold is ready, a plastic rubber 
foil is vulcanized directly on the mold and under pres- 
sure, applying previously at the back of the rubber 
stratum to be vulcanized a paper band as a supporting 
and fixing means for the inking surface when finished. 

When vulcanization is completed, the rubber inking 
surfaces are easily separated from the mold and adhere 
perfectly to its paper band. The latter enables placing 
and adjusting the surface on the inking cylinders of the 


ie following abstracts of United States patents 


machines. The inking surfaces receive their ink from 
the usual rollers, but these should, however, possess per- 
fectly regular and polished surfaces not affected by fat 
or adhesives composing the ink. 

36. Wiggins, 1,522,928, Jan. 13, 1925. Considerable 
difficulty has been experienced in obtaining a printing 
element which would produce a clear non-blurred im- 
print on coarse fabrics, especially on certain kinds of 
bags, such as burlap, jute, etc., as in each of these ma- 
terials the yarn varies in size and presents an extremely 
irregular surface to the printing plate. With stereotype 
plates employed for such printing, the irregularities in 
the fabric surface prevented that intimate contact be- 
tween the printing plate and the fabric essential to an 
even and clear impression. 

The purpose of this invention is to overcome these 
deficiencies by providing a resilient plate sufficiently 
pliable to yield to the irregularities in the fabric surface, 
while at the same time possessing sufficient rigidity to 
withstand without distortion the enormous pressure in- 
cident to this printing. The method of producing the 
printing member consists in forming a body of plastic 
rubber, applying to one side of the rubber a mold having 
a non-metallic design-bearing matrix material reenforced 
by a solid metal backing, and then subjecting the assem- 
bly to enough heat and pressure to enhance the inherent 
properties of hardness and resiliency of the rubber to 
the extent necessary to insure a clear non-blurred im- 
print on the fabric when the member is subjected to the 
pressure incident to its usage in the press. 

37. Buck, 1,580,009, Apr. 6, 1926. A signature stamp 
for multigraphing machines comprises a strip of yield- 
able material having the signature raised thereon and 
a celluloid backing member or base adhesively attached 
to the strip. The base is of arcuate formation with the 
yieldable strip attached to its convex surface. 

38. Buck, 1,580,010, Apr. 6, 1926. A signature stamp 
for multigraphing machines consists of an arcuate yield- 
able base, a fabric covering secured to the convex face 
thereof and having an outer rubberized face, an elastic 
strip of material having crossed longitudinal and trans- 
verse beads or ribs on its inner face attached to the outer 
rubberized face of the covering strip by the free edges 
of the beads or ribs, and a signature bearing strip of 
elastic material secured to the outer solid face of the 
ribbed material. 

39. Wade, 1,589,024, June 15, 1926. A flexible printing 
die of uniform thickness is formed by combining in green 
state an upper layer of solid rubber and a lower layer 
of sponge rubber, in association with a flexible layer of 
metal, pressing the combined blank, and by pressure 
raising upon the upper surface of the upper layer, 
printing characters in relief, and, while pressure con- 
tinues, vulcanizing. 

40. Schmutz, 1,589,665, June 22, 1926. <A _ printing 
unit consists of a rubber plate reenforced with a sheet 
of perforated metal. A layer of canvas may be applied 
to one face of the plate, and another layer of rubber 
united thereto as the printing surface. 
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41. Chambers, 1,595,756, Aug. 10, 1926. This inven- 
tion, known as the Jean Berté process, relates to a process 
for producing colored prints which have the appear- 
ance, the brilliancy, and the transparency of color of a 
water color painting. The development of color printing 
has from the beginning been dependent on the develop- 
ment of plate making. The plates have generally been of 
hard, unyielding materials, such as metal, and the inks 
used have been adapted to such plates. 

Prior processes of color printing consequently were 
performed with inks of a very impure and often opaque 
color. The inks commonly used consist of a pigment or 
a dye to which various foreign materials have been added, 
such as varnish, drier, and aluminum hydrate. These 
materials are added to the coloring agent to give the 
ink sufficient body and “tack” to be carried by a roller 
and to be transferred from the roller to a plate in an 
even film. 

The pure color without these foreign materials cannot 
be satisfactorily carried by such rollers, or transferred 
from such roller to such plates, or from such plates to 
the paper. It will be evident that the requirements of 
the material of which the plate is composed and ma- 
terial of which the roller is composed govern the nature 


of the ink which must be used in the present processes, 


and these requirements result in a muddy or dead color 
in the finished print because of the addition of these 
deleterious substances to the ink. 

It has always been difficult to produce a clear, trans- 
parent, and pure color on the sheet. The addition of 
the body giving materials, above mentioned, although 
performing a useful function in making it possible to 
carry the ink on the rollers and to transfer it to the 
plate, results in a print which suffers in the quality of its 
color. The present invention departs from the previous 
practice in that a coloring agent is employed which is 
substantially pure and thus avoids the necessity of adding 
to this coloring agent any deleterious substances. 

The instrumentalities used in the process comprise a 
substantially pure ink or coloring agent and a rubber 
roller adapted to carry such an ink and transfer it evenly 
to a rubber plate. Separate plates are used for each 
color in the print. According to this process the pigment 
or dye is mixed with glycerine or in a solution of glycer- 
ine and water which dries with moderate rapidity, but 
stays moist long enough to allow the transfer from the 
rollers to the plate and from the plate to the paper. It 
is of advantage to add as a binder a small quantity of 
rice paste to an ink made with pigment. Various light 
syrups may also be used, but in many instances such 
syrups, particularly if they contain sugar, give an unde- 
sirable gloss to the print. It will thus be seen that the 
ink or coloring agent used is an almost pure color when 
fed to the rollers, and when it has dried on the paper 
to which the impression has been transferred, there is 
little trace of anything except pure color. ; 

42. Sardou, 1,614,935, Jan. 18, 1927. This invention 
relates to a process of etching rubber, the object being to 
provide a chemical process by which non-porous impres- 
sion sheets which will not swell in use and which can 
readily be engraved to the required depth in a few min- 
utes are provided. 

Attempts have been made to engrave rubber prints by 
using a fatty acid and also by burning or cutting the 
design into the rubber with very sharp blades. These 


operations, however, not only consume considerable time 
and are therefore expensive, but the prints thus obtained 
must be retouched, since they cannot be finished by the 
use of fatty acids and are weak and porous because the 
acid softens them so that, when colors containing oil 
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and varnish are applied thereto, the prints are destroyed. 
Attempts have also been made to produce prints by vul- 
canizing a rubber sheet in a mold. This method, how- 
ever, requires a metal original engraved in relief, and 
the rubber must be vulcanized for each print. 

In the present invention the rubber sheets, prepared 
according to usual methods, may be composed of rubber, 
sulphur, and any suitable filling material. This material, 
though, must be such that it will not hamper the chem- 
ical process; so silica containing or fat containing fillings 
must be avoided. The rubber sheet or foil is then vul- 
canized.on to a sheet of paper rendered moisture re- 
sisting by being saturated with a fatty substance or re- 
enforced by the incorporation therein of threads all run- 
ning in the same direction. 

After the usual normal vulcanization is completed, the 
sheet must be superficially super-vulcanized to eliminate 
porosity and the liability of swelling and also to increase 
the polish without destroying its elasticity. This condi- 
tion may be secured, for instance, by the action of ultra- 
violet rays or by the action of sulphur chloride, etc. The 
transfer of the designs on to the rubber sheets may be 
accomplished in any well-known manner, for instance, 
by drawing them directly thereon or by lithographic 
transfer or photography. The sheet is then covered with 
an impalpable stratum of fatty and resinous substances, 
such as yellow wax, Palestine bitumen, or the like, and 
the surface is wiped so that the impalpable powder ad- 
heres only on the lines of the design; whereupon the 
sheet is heated to the melting point of the substances 
forming the coating. . The sheet is then engraved or 
etched by bringing the rubber surface thus prepared into 
contact with a mixture of the following ingredients: 
nitric acid (36°) 50 cg., potassium bichromate 2 to 5 g. 

The surface of the rubber is subjected to a water 
solution of the above ingredients for about 10 minutes; 
whereupon all the uncovered parts will be etched, leav- 
ing in relief only the covered parts. After this prelimi- 
nary engraving the sheet is rinsed in acetone or alcoholic 
soda to dissolve the remaining nitrated rubber. 

The first etching obtained is usually not sufficiently 
deep for printing purposes. The etching may be com- 
pleted as follows. The sheet, stretched on a smooth 
metal cylinder, is inked by an equally smooth inking 
roller. Ink will be collected only on the portions in re- 
lief, but by exerting some pressure on the roller the ink 
will be forced also into the depressions. The sheet is 
again covered with an impalpable stratum of material as 
hereinbefore described, again wiped, and subjected to 
the acid bath. Prints prepared, as above described, may 
be mounted on metal rollers of rotating printing ma- 
chines and inked by perfectly smooth inking rollers. 

43. Wade, 1,637,094, July 26, 1927. A printing die 
consists of a block of rubber containing an inlay of 
metal, such block bearing on its face the character to 
be printed, and being formed at its ends with opposite 
basal flanges, and the inlay being of attenuated form, 
with opposite folded over margins extending within the 
basal flanges. 

44. Huebner, 1,669,416, May 15, 1928. In direct 
planographic printing, in which prints are made directly 
from metal plates, lithographic stones and analogous, 
hard or unyielding printing surfaces, great difficulty is 
experienced in attempting to produce high-class half- 
tone or similar fine textured work on account of the 
unavoidable unevenness and rigidity of the printing 
plates or surfaces, the unevenness of the paper or other 
print receiving material and the inking rollers, and the 
consequent great pressure needed to secure fair printed 
impressions. The result is a more or less broken im- 
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a 
pression where the values are lighter than solid color, 
and the process requires hard, smooth-surfaced paper for 
printing. 

These difficulties are mainly overcome in offset print- 
ing by the yielding rubber blanket which takes an ink 
impression from a metal or other non-yielding printing 
plate or element and, in turn, prints the impression upon 
the print receiving surface. Very smooth prints can be 
made upon either smooth or rough surfaced papers by 
this method, but the solid colors lack depth or strength 
because the impression upon the paper is really a second 
step, offset from the first impression made upon the rub- 
ber blanket. This shortcoming, in a way, is true also of 
the individual dots or values that make up the halftone 
or color gradation areas, each lacking its real depth of 
color. Offset printing also has the disadvantage that it 
involves more steps and therefore is slower in make- 
ready than direct printing. Furthermore it is not so ac- 


curate in register for color work because of variations in. 


the surface speeds of the different cylinders of the press. 

One object of this invention is to produce a plano- 
graphic printing plate or element which is adapted for 
direct printing and will give the advantages, but over- 
come the disadvantages above mentioned, of both the 
direct and the offset methods of planographic printing. 
One method of preparing the rubber printing surface 
after cleansing it follows. 

First, the surface is sensitized in one of the well- 
known ways of sensitizing photographic plates or films; 
then a photographic image or images is or are made 
upon the sensitized rubber surface by exposing the light 
sensitive coating to light through a positive or negative 
by photographic contact or projection printing. A greasy 
or etch-resist solution is applied to the surface of the 
plate or element, either before or after the exposure 
thereof to light, and the images are developed with a 
developing solution of a suitable character, depending 
upon the nature of the light sensitive coating. This solu- 
tion penetrates the greasy or etch-resist solution and dis- 
solves or removes those portions of the light sensitive 
coating which were not hardened or fixed by the light 
action and leaves the underlying portions of the printing 
surface bare and clean. Next, an ink-repellent solution, 
such as a nut gall or chromic acid solution, is applied to 
the printing surface. Then the surface is washed with 
water and wiped dry or nearly dry. This action com- 
pletes the preparation of the surface. 

Another method of preparing the rubber printing 
surface is to make ink images upon the rubber surface 
previously cleaned, by printing directly thereon from an 
original plate suitably inked, by laying down a litho- 
graphic transfer sheet carrying the inked images, or by 
other methods of applying an ink image on a rubber 
surface. An ink-repellent solution is then applied to the 
printing surface; next the surface is washed with water 
and wiped dry or nearly so. Water will then adhere to 
the uninked portions of the surface while the inked 
portions will repel the water, but will take ink. The 
surface can, therefore, be damped, inked, and _ prints 
made therefrom after the manner of printing from the 
ordinary planographic printing plates. 

The printing plate with the resilient printing surface 
prepared by either of the methods explained can be 
mounted upon a flat-bed press or preferably on a 
cylinder of a cylinder press, which is suitably constructed 
so that the resilient printing surface is disposed on a 
circular line coincident with or slightly above the line 
known as the pitch circumference of a gear that drives 
the cylinder. The print receiving paper is held in position 
against the printing surface during printing to receive 
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the inked impression therefrom, by an impression cylinder 
having a similar surface diameter. The surface of the 
impression cylinder can be either hard or yielding, ac- 
cording to the requirements of the work to be printed, 
or the impression cylinder can be supplied with a resilient 
surfaced plate with images produced thereon, as before 
described, and this second plate can be inked and treated 
to yield impressions on the reverse side of the print 
receiving sheet, thus operating as a perfecting press. 

When printing from the resilient printing surface hav- 
ing the printing images formed thereon, as explained, 
the printing surface is damped by ordinary damping roll- 
ers so as to place a thin film of moisture over all portions 
of the surface except where it is repelled by the greasy 
ink images which, however, will readily take greasy ink 
from ordinary inking rollers and yield impressions di- 
rectly upen paper or other suitable print receiving material. 
If the greasy ink used is colorless, non-printable, or not 
visible, then a water ink can be used to print from the 
grease repellent parts. The usual damping with water 
would then be unnecessary. 

45. Pippert, 1,677,929, July 24, 1928. An elastic im- 
pression surface comprises a sheet of rubber having a 
backing of non-stretchable screening embedded therein, 
the screening providing the sole support for the rubber 
and being long enough to overlap the ends of the sheet, 
thereby providing means for attaching it to a printing 
block. 

46. Jaek, 1,687,498, Oct. 16, 1928. <A printing block 
comprises a hard rubber face, a design cut thereon by 
sandblasting, and a metallic backing well secured through- 
out its entire surface to the rubber. A printing surface 
to be used for oil printing is obtained by mixing 30 parts 
of rubber, 30 parts solvent, 65 to 70 parts talcum, flour 
(wheat, corn, or potato) or zinc oxide, and kneading them 
into a plastic mass to which is added 10 to 30% (on the 
dry material) of sulphur. For glue printing the best print- 
ing surface is obtained when kaolin or chalk is used in 
place of talcum, flour, or zinc oxide in the same propor- 
tion. 

47. Wade, 1,742,885, Jan. 7, 1930. A rubber die is 
formed by pressing and incompletely vulcanizing a body 
of rubber within a mold cavity, applying to this body a 
sheet of fabric filled with unvulcanized rubber, and com- 
pleting the vulcanization of the whole under pressure. 


(To be concluded ) 





Safety in the Rubber Industry: 


HE rubber industry is far less hazardous now than 

formerly because of the many safety devices devel- 
oped by the safety movement and the efforts of the 
National Safety Council in accumulating industrial acci- 
dent statistics. 

In 1931 the rubber industry stood tenth in frequency 
and ninth in severity among 28 of the leading industries. 
The only industries having a better combined severity and 
frequency rate were the textile, the printing and publish- 
ing, the automotive, the machinery, and the glass in- 
dustries. 

In 1932 the rubber industry was ninth in frequency 
and sixth in severity among the 31 leading industries 
of the country. The only industries having a better 
combined severity and frequency rate were the tobacco, 
the laundry, the printing and publishing, and the textile 
industries. 


1“Paying Dividends on the Accident Prevention Dollar,” by E. W 
Beck. Presented at the 22nd Annual Safety Council, Chicago, Ill., Octo- 
ber 3, 1933. 
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EDITORIALS 





Engineers Will Lead 
AITH in the future of technological development in 
which engineers will be the leaders was expressed in 
the annual report of Thomas S. Baker, president of 
the Carnegie Institute of Technology. He said in part: 

“During the depression it has been customary to dis- 
parage engineering, to blame technology for many ot 
the economic difficulties, and to prophesy for the engineer 
a less important role than he has played in the past. The 
first intimations of industrial recovery seem to show that 
modern business is inextricably mixed with technology 
and that the technolesist will, as far as we can see, con- 
tinue to guide industrial progress. : 

“The training of such men will require a longer period 
than that of the present undergraduate course, and in 
the longer period of training the modern expert the nat- 
ural sciences will hold a more important position. More 
attention will be given mathematics, chemistry, physics, 
and economics, and the liberal studies will take the place 
now occupied in the curricula by some of the specialized 


engineering subjects.” 





The Trade Association 
HEN Congress suspended the operation of the 
Sherman Anti-Trust Law as provided in the Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery Act, the trade associa- 
tion became an important factor in the NRA program 
of industrial control. 

There is a decided tendency toward a greater solidarity 
in business that is symptomatic of the need of cooperative 
action which individual businesses have realized for a 
long time. 

The trade association has emerged from mediocrity 
into an organization capable of supermanagement in the 
facile control of the individual business problems. It 
can perform valuable services for its members on a co- 
operative basis at a cost that would be prohibitive to the 
average manufacturer, for instance: a patent department 
for the purpose of avoiding expensive infringement liti- 
gation; a research organization of technicians expert in 
solving the problems relative to progressive manufactur- 
ing; besides statistical and credit information which a 
well-organized trade association can place at the service 


of its members. 

Dean W. H. Spencer, of the University of Chicago 
School of Business, tells in the following words how 
business needs a representative association. 

“The trade association can meet the need of policing 


within an industrial area, a need which business has long 
felt. Every large industry is to a greater or less extent 
infested with petty business crimes, sins, and peccadillos 
which individually are not very significant but which in 
the aggregate are a reproach. Moreover, these small of- 
fenses are commonly committed by a minority in the in- 
dustry but constitute an irritating form of unfair com- 
petition to the majority who either are not guilty of them 
or stoop to them only when forced to do so to meet 
competition. 

“In brief, business itself through trade associations 
can probably deal with these small offenses more effec- 
tively and economically than our regular courts. In any 
event business has long coveted the opportunity to see 
what it can do in this field. 

“Business has long felt that it should be permitted to 
in programs of voluntary business 
This would, of course, in- 
But pro- 


participate more fully 
planning and stabilization. 
volve some control of production and prices. 
duction and price control runs counter to our social phi- 
losophy that competition is desirable and should not be 
shackled. The fact remains, however, that there are 
some things which business can under proper supervision 
do in the field of business planning ; and these things can 
probably be most effectively done through the trade asso- 


ciation.” 





**Trouble-Shooter’”’ 


NDUSTRY has given a new word to our language 
It is 


“trouble-shooter,” which should be in the dictionary. 


which is expressive and distinctly American. 


In the rubber manufacturing industry the word desig- 
nates those technical experts whose duty it is to elimi- 
nate the losses that occur in faulty processes and the 
This 
reaching in importance since the one who exercises it 
should be able to apply first aid often in a critical tech- 


production of defective goods. function is far 


nical emergency. 

A rubber plant quite apart from the kind and volume 
of its output constantly experiences technical difficulties 
that call for prompt correction. These difficulties may 
have their source in one or more of several departments 
such as quality of ingredients, compounding, mixing, cal- 
endering, molding, faulty processing, and building where 
carelessness, lack of judgment, or haste disorganizes the 
coordination of work and material that alone will insure 
smooth processing and good product. The rubber “trou- 
ble-shooter” must be a technically trained man of broad, 
practical experience in rubber manufacture. 
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Rubber Chemists Are Doing 


Latex and Protective Colloids’ 


HE outstanding feature of present- 

day rubber technology is the ever- 
increasing application of rubber latex, 
not only to the rubber industry, but to 
many outside industries which are find- 
ing it of great value. Indeed signs are 
definite that its ever-extending use may 
prove the salvation of the rubber grow- 
ers. Invariably associated with all 
latex processes are protective colloids, 
the use of which has been responsible 
for the development of latex as a raw 
material. Without them concentration 
of latex would not have been achieved, 
and it would have remained a com- 
mercial impossibility. The actual im- 
plications and the action of these sub- 
stances are somewhat obscure to many 
who handle latex in large quantities. 
Colloid chemistry is such an intricate 
and complex subject that references to 
theoretical expositions are hopelessly 
confusing to any but those versed in 
colloid terminology and higher mathe- 
matics. 

The use and applications of protec- 
tive colloids are enormous, Rubber 
latex shares them with such industries 
as paper, cement, metallurgy, brewing, 
tanning, paints, pharmacy, photography, 
etc. Also it may be of interest to 
know that almost every human physio- 
logical process is associated with a 
protective colloid, and breakdowns 
are frequently due to variations in the 
quantity or form of the particular pro- 
tective colloid. 

The technical use of protective col- 
loids goes back into ancient history, 
having been used in Chinese and Indian 
inks. The former employed glue in 
their ink to deflocculate lamp black. 
3erzelius (Lehrbuch, 1844) gave meth- 
ods for producing colloidal gold; while 
Faraday in 1857 used jelly to protect 
his gold sols. The credit for an ex- 
planation of the phenomena of pro- 
tective action is due to Zsigmondy 
(1897). Since latex is very sensitive to 
the addition of finely divided particles, 
the necessity of protective colloids 
arises when compounding ingredients 
have to be added. 

The general consensus of opinion is 
that latex is composed of rubber hy- 
drocarbon globules suspended in an 
aqueous solution or serum. The par- 
ticles consist of rubber hydrocarbon 
globules surrounded by an adsorbed 


"1 India Rubber J., Dec. 2, 1933, pp. 743-44. 


H. Barron, Ph.D. 


Hauser claims that 
the interior is fluid; while the outer 
skin is practically solid. A bladder full 
of rubber solution gives a mental pic- 
ture of the sort of thing meant. While 
rubber hydrocarbon has nothing in 
common with water or aqueous solu- 
tions, the protein associated with the 
outer skin is, as it were, sympathetic 
toward water, will disperse in it, and 
tend to form jellies in it, i.e., is lyophi- 
lic. It is this something in common 
with water which enables the latex glo- 
bule, as a whole, to retain its identity 
in latex dispersions. The protein is said 
to exert a protective action upon the 
rubber hydrocarbon, Other examples 
of this action of proteins are the stab- 
ilization of the fat droplets in milk 
and cream by casein; while egg yolk 
proteins stabilize mayonnaise dressing. 

Lyophobic materials in general— 
among them are colloidal metals, sul- 
phides, and hydroxides—are not very 
viscous, do not gelatinize, and are 
readily precipitated by electrolytes. 
Rubber in water is not viscous because 
it is lyophobic; in benzene, however, 
rubber is viscous because it has some- 
thing in common with benzene—they 
are both hydrocarbons—i.e., it is ly- 
ophilic toward benzene. Lyophilic ma- 
terials in general—such as_ gelatine, 
agar, proteins, etc.—are highly viscous, 
become gelatinous under certain condi- 
tions, and are not readily precipitated 
by electrolytes. The action of electro- 
lytes upon rubber globules in latex may 
be illustrated by consideration of what 
occurs when a pin is stuck into a blad- 
der full of water—the skin collapses 
and the liquid interior comes out. 

It is common knowledge that glo- 
bules in latex are in active Brownian 
movement and are constantly colliding 
with one another. Without the protein 
protective layer they would simply join 
together, like globules of quicksilver, 
and coagulate. When the protein layer 
is weakened or broken down by electro- 
lytes, friction, heat, etc., the rubber 
hydrocarbon is freed, and the individ- 
ual globules cohere to form the fa- 
miliar coagulum. 

Sometimes circumstances permit the 
protein to exert its prerogative of 
swelling in the aqueous solution, in 
which case thickened latex is obtained. 

For processes where latex is required 
in the liquid form great attention must 


layer of protein. 


be paid to the condition of the outer 
or protein layer. The general rule in 
colloidal protection is that anything 
which removes, coagulates, or disperses 
the protective colloid, will cause the 
protected substance to coagulate. Thus 
anything that will tend to affect the 
protein film will cause coagulation of 
latex. Protein coagulants, such as 
alum, ferric chloride, etc., cause latex to 
coagulate. 

There becomes apparent what is, per- 
haps, obvious, that in adding a pro- 
tective colloid to latex its action is to 
protect not the rubber hydrocarbon, 
but the external protein layer. A simi- 
lar observation may be applied to pre 
servatives. Ammonia preserves latex be- 
cause it prevents the coagulation of 
protein by acids; while antiseptics pre- 
vent coagulation because they inhibit 
the action of bacteria and enzymes 
upon the protein. 

A protective colloid, such as gelatine, 
casein, glue, added to latex, 
which appears to become more stable, 
is less sensitive to friction, and may 
be handled without difficulty. What 
has happened? Briefly, a layer of pro- 
tective colloid has formed an adsorp- 
tion layer around each latex globule. 
Since the substance has an affinity for 
water, it takes up water to form a jelly 
so that actually around the latex 
bule is a layer of jelly. 

To illustrate this idea consider a 
liquid in a bladder surrounded with a 
pad of cotton wool. Any shock in- 
curred by the system is taken up by 
the cotton wool. To break through the 
bladder the destructive force must first 
overcome the resistance offered by the 
cotton wool. So with the latex 
bule; to break through the protein 
layer, the electrolyte, the coagulant, the 
frictional forces, heat, etc., must, in the 
first place, penetrate the jelly layer and 
In passing, it 


etc., is 


glo- 


glo- 


overcome its resistance. 
may be said that the analogy of cotton 
wool is not too far-fetched because cur- 
rent theories attribute a somewhat sim- 
ilar structure to jellies, except that the 
interstices are filled with fluid—water, 
etc., as the case may be. To sum up, 
protective colloids are substances which 
have considerable attraction for water 
and a great swelling capacity, and, 
when functioning, they swell sufficient- 
ly to keep the protected latex globule 
out of the range of coagulating forces. 
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‘he protective colloids most exten- 
sively employed in latex technique fol- 


low: 

PROTEINS CARBOHYDRATES Soaps 

Agar Dextrine Potassium 
Albumen Starch Sodium soaps of 
Casein Saponin fatty acids 
Fibimogen Licorice Ammonia 
Gelatine Gum tragacanth Potassium salts of 
Globulin Gum arabic cocoanut oil fatty 
Glue Pectin acids 


Iceland moss Kriethanolamine 


Ammonium 

alginate 

Haemoglobin 

Sulphonated higher aliphatic com 


Viscose 
pounds 


The quantity of protective colloid 
employed in a latex mix should be kept 
as low as possible since excess gives 
undesirable results. The statement 
that latex products take up water can 
almost invariably be attributed to the 
use of too much colloid 
They also tend, in general, to render 
the finished product somewhat tacky. 
The optimum amount of protective col- 
loid in a mix where the final product 
does not take advantage of the prop- 
erties of the colloid should not exceed 
5% of the rubber. 

The measure of the protective action 
colloid is based on the “Gold 
Number” developed by Zsigmondy. 
This is the number of milligrams of 
protective substance which would just 
fail to prevent 10 cc. of pure colloidal 
gold solution from changing its color 
from red to violet on addition of 1 cc 
of 10% salt solution. 


SUBSTANCE 


protective 


of a 


GoLp NUMBER 


PORE. cf ete acasigsene tessa >> 0.005— 0.01 
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ee ee ee 0.01 
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i PE 6s csaskes ea see wns ss 0.5 — 4.0 
Se ror 2.0 
Perro 5.0 
eS Bere re re 6.0 200. 
Se eT te eee ee r 

OR. cccccewessneascane set ccees r 


This survey of a confusing problem 
may serve to clear up many queries 
which arise in connection with the use 
of protective colloids. 





Annual Meeting. A. C. S. 

HE eighty-sixth meeting of the 

American Chemical Society will be 
held in St. Petersburg, Fla., March 26 
to 31, 1934. Ira Williams, chairman of 
the Rubber Division, has planned an in- 
teresting program of at least 2 half-day 
sessions. The deadline for receiving 
papers is February 10, 1934. 





Hiflex B 

IFLEX B is a new antioxidant es- 

pecially suited to improve the flex- 
ing resistance of tire treads and other 
stocks subjected to severe flexing ser- 
vice. Oxygen bomb aging tests show 
Hiflex B to be only a trifle better than 
Neozone D in ability to prevent aging 
deterioration at normal temperatures 
when the product is not severely flexed 


in service. It has marked advantage, 


however, in protecting tire treads, in- 
ner tubes, and other rubber products 
subjected to either very high tempera- 
tures in service or to severe flexing. 
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Behavior of Anti-Agers to 
Sun- and Ultra-Violet Light! 


O DEMONSTRATE the 
sun- and ultra-violet light on crude 
rubber, tests were conducted using the 
property of the natural, water-soluble 
extract substances of crude rubber to 
solu- 


action of 


reduce ammoniacal silver nitrate 
tion even at ordinary temperature. 

The reducing action of the extract 
substances can be clearly demonstrated 
when a sheet of Ceylon crepe III, not 
previously exposed to prolonged di- 
rect action of light, is placed for some 
hours in a 10% ammoniacal silver ni- 
trate solution. Even after a few hours 
the samples turn brown and after 8 to 
10 hours, dark grey to black, as a re- 
sult of the separation of metallic silver. 
This phenomenon is not observed on a 
sheet of extracted rubber so that it is 
connected with the presence of the re- 
ducing extract substances. 

It was further shown that light in 
combination with oxygen destroys 
these reducing substances so that their 
protective action ceases, A paper pat- 
tern with cut-out was placed on a sheet 
of crepe and exposed to sunlight 3 
times for 4 hours. Then the crepe was 
placed in ammoniacal silver nitrate 
solution for 8 hours. The portion left 
exposed by the cut-out paper remained 
light, showing that this illuminated por- 
tion had lost the power of reducing 
the silver nitrate solution; while the 
covered portion became black. 

In contrast to cured rubber, purest 
Tjipetir gutta percha, which contains 
no protective substances sensitive to 
light, yields peroxides when exposed to 
natural or artificial light. These perox- 
ides reduce the ammoniacal silver solu- 
tion so that illuminated samples of crepe 
rubber and Tjipetir gutta percha, when 
“developed” with the reagent men- 
tioned, yield pictures which are to each 
other as negative to positive. 

Finally, artificial aging protectors 
were tested for their behavior toward 
ultra-violet light. Strips of pale crepe 
were dipped for 10 seconds in 1% benzol 
solutions of hydroquinone, Parazone, 
and Age-Rite powder and for 60 seconds 
in a 1% acetone solution of the I. G. 
anti-ager M.B. and dried in the dark. 
The lower portion of each strip was 
exposed for 2 hours to the quartz 
lamp and then treated with silver ni- 
trate solution. The samples treated 
with hydroquinone and Parazone lost 
practically nothing of their reducing 
effect; whereas those treated with Age- 
Rite and M.B. did not show reducing 
action even on the covered parts. This 
method appears to be suitable for test- 
ing the value of anti-agers, at least 
those whose protective action is based 
on reducing powers. 


1F. Kirchhof, Kautschuk, May. 1933, pp. 70-72. 
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New Machines and Appliances 

















End-Shak Sieve Shaker 


Testing Sieve Shaker 
HE illustration represents a shaking 
machine built for operating a set of 

standard testing sieves. In its opera- 
tion sudden jarring motions are elimi- 
nated. With the constant turning of 
the sieve, one complete revolution per 
minute, every angle of aperture be- 
comes parallel with the stroke of the 
shaker once each revolution. This ac- 
tion allows the greatest possible 
amount of material to pass through the 
sieve in the shortest time, decreasing 
the necessity of making numerous 
hand tests for end point results. 

The machine is built with precision 
methods and runs entirely in oil. It 
is exceptionally quiet, and its operation 
is smooth and easy. The entire sieve 
surface is continuously utilized because 
the sample spreads uniformly over it. 
The machine may be equipped for belt 
drive or other standard motor, New- 
ark Wire Cloth Co., Newark, N. J. 


Spiral Ply Hose Machine 
HE accompanying illustration shows, 
in side elevation, the arrangement of 

winding mechanism for making hose 

comprising 2 spirally wound cord plies 
with interlaminated spirally wound rub- 
ber strip. The cover is applied ove1 
the ply construction by extrusion, and 
the hose is lead encased for vulcan- 
ization in long lengths. 

A relatively small amount of hose 

of this construction is manufactured ‘n 


the United States, Canada, France, and 
Australia. 

The construction of the 
comprises 2 steel girders on which are 
mounted frames A, A for supporting the 
disks B, B containing the cops of yarn 
C, C, C, C used in covering the hose tube. 


machine 


The first head on the left of the sketch 
is driven direct from the main shaft by 
sprocket and chain. The second head is 
driven by sprocket chain and spur gears 
to give it opposite direction of rotation 
from the first head. 

















Spiral Hose Making Machine 


The drive is a tight and loose 12- by 
3-inch belt pulley which also drives a 
worm and gear F that is connected 
through change gears to a pair of feed 
rollers G, G. These feed rollers, sup- 
ported on stand H, pull the hose 
through the machine, and their faces are 
machined to the actual diameter of the 
hose. The device on the rails between 
the 2, A frames is a roll of rubber D, 
which is used for covering the first 
layer of cotton. New England Butt 
Co., 304 Pearl St., Providence, R. I. 
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Johnson Pressure Joint 


Rotary Pressure Joint 

HE illustration represents a rotary 

pressure joint for steam, 
water, etc., using special 
graphite seal rings that do not require 
lubrication. The steam pressure equal- 
izing within the joint seals the highly 
polished concave surfaces of the car- 
bon graphite seal rings against the 
chromium cast-iron spherical flanges; 
the higher the pressure, the tighter the 
seal. The light spring merely holds 


gases, 


carbon 


seal 


The 


external adjust- 


the parts in place. pressure 
feature eliminates the 
ing spring ordinarily used to compen- 
sate for pressure changes. The lateral 
movement possible in addition to the 
angular movement allows for unusual 
flexibility to compensate for piping or 
bearing irregularities. 

This joint is obtainable in sizes from 
-inch to 3 inches and operates suc-. 
cessfully at speeds of 200 r.p.m. and 
steam pressures exceeding 200 pounds 
The Johnson Corp., Three Rivers, 
Mich. 








Thermometer Test Pot 

HE illustrated herewith 

provides a_ reliable and_ precise 
means for checking the calibration of 
thermometers. It is recommended par- 
ticularly for the small laboratory or 
for the plant where there many 
thermometers which should be checked 
without removing the complete system 
to the laboratory. 

Checking thermometers in the field 
requires a medium at constant temper- 
ature and uniform throughout. No ac 
curate calibration check can be made 
if the check is made while the tempera- 


apparatus 


are 





Pot 


Bristol Thermometer Test 
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ture of the test medium is rising or 
falling. 

These conditions are met in this de- 
vice which provides ample space for a 
bath of any suitable oil fitting the 
temperatures at which testing is to be 
done. The bath is electrically heated 
by insulated heating elements. A vari- 
able resistor makes it possible to ad- 
just the rate of heat supply to the 
radiation loss, also to adjust the rate 
f initial temperature rise. A motor 
driven agitator assures uniform temper- 
ature throughout the bath. Connection 
may be made to either 110- or 220-volt 
supply by using proper binding posts. 
The Bristol Co., Waterbury, Conn. 


Porcelain Glove Form 
Support 

HE loss and inconvenience inciden- 

tal to the breakage of expensive 
porcelain glove dipping forms can be 
saved by means of a new safety device 
in the form of a hollow porcelain plug. 
It is made for removable attachment to 
the hanger bar to which it may be 
fastened by 2 ordinary stove bolts 
which pass through the hanger. The 
nuts of these bolts bear upon slotted 
shoulders located on either side within 
the plug. 


The plugs are made in all sizes t 
nt the different sizes of glove forms 
and are tapered to extend into the 


gauntlet of the form the length of the 
plug where it is cemented to reenforce 


the hollow form and hold it securely 
to the hanger. Seville Porcelain Co., 
Seville, O. 


Improved Durometer and 
Elastometer 

THE Durometer and 

have long been accepted as the in 

ternational standards of measurement 

for hardness, elasticity, and plasticity 


Elastomete1 




















Shore Durometer and Elastometer 


in the rubber and composition indus- 
tries. In both instruments important 
improvements have been made recently. 
These include a balanced size ot the 
abutment through which the impresser 
pin operates and an adjustable shield 
to protect the sensitive impresser pin 
and internal mechanism from injury. 
Friction has been minimized by the 
omission of all sliding parts, and re- 
finements have been effected to facili 
tate calibration through internal ad 
justment. 

Concerning the practical value of the 
utility of these instruments, the follow 
ing remarks particularly apply. 

Hardness is the qualitative property 
most measured in determining the 
proper cure of rubber, and when a high 
degree of its natural elasticity is to be 
retained (pliable grades), the Type 
“A” Durometer is universally used. 
The hardness degrees registered arc 
convertible to pressure per unit area in 
terms of which rigidity is most com- 
monly estimated. 

The Elastometer is used for deter- 
mining the surface elasticity of pliable 
rubbers, which is convertible into ap- 
proximate percentage of elastic stretch 
The test is adapted to be applied to 
the surfaces of finished work without 
injury. 

Elasticity in terms of the Elastomete1 
is included in specifications when the 
rubber is to be subjected to high duty 
service and when its efficiency as resis- 
tance to wear or injury under the re- 
quired stress frequency and load sustain- 
ing power depends ona stipulated quan- 
titative value. This value is obtained by 
multiplying the hardness degrees by 
those of the elasticity. The Shore In- 


strument & Mfg. Co., Van Wyck Ave 
and Carll St., Jamaica, N. Y. 
Roll Temperature 
Instrument 
AN INSTRUMENT marking a new 
“& departure in indicating and record 
ing the surface heat of calender and 


otl 


is pictured in the illustra 
a special contact 


ver rolls 
consists of 


tion It 
device, the interior of which is connect 




















V & O Label Punching Press 
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Roll Temperature Indicator and Recorder 


ed to the indicating mechanism by a 
small copper tube that transmits the 
tension of a special fluid as it is af- 
fected by roll temperature variations. 
Changes of tension thus communicated 
to a spiral spring in the interior of the 
indicating instrument cause the spring 
to coil up in proportion to the pres- 
sure developed and to actuate a pointer 
indicating temperatures corresponding 
to the pressure. 

The contact element of the instru- 
ment consists of a chambered revolv- 
ing body containing the fluid mentioned. 
In order to insure good heat transmis- 
sion a silver plate is soldered under the 
fluid chamber and exactly fits the curve 
of the revolving surface. A light steel 
spring pressure assures good contact 
by the silver plate. 

For measurement of the internal tem- 
perature of a roll a special tubular con- 
tact terminal is provided for insertion 
through the roll neck by way of the 
water supply connection. Dreyer, Ro- 
senkranz & Droop, Hannover, Germany. 


Self-Operating Roller Feed 
Punehing Press 


NE of the widely used automatic 
feeds for punch presses is the V & 
O roll feed seen attached to the punch 
press in the illustration. The machine 
represented is arranged for embossing 
and blanking name plates or brands 
such as are used on hose, automobile 
tires, and other rubber goods. 
The material to be fed is gripped be- 


tween 2 revolving rollers geared to- 
gether. An intermittent motion is given 
to the rollers usually by means of a 


crank so set that the material is sta- 
tionary during the operation of the 
dies, and moves along only during % 
the revolution of the press shaft. The 
roller feed makes the press self-operat- 
ing, thereby eliminating accidents to 
operators. It also effects economy of 
material and increases production as 


it operates at greater speed than can 
be maintained by hand feeding. 
In addition to the roller feed the 


press pictured has 2 stock reels for 
holding the rubber coated metal strip 
and for rewinding the cloth liner. 

The punched labels are stacked in a 
vertical tube extending from the dies 
to the floor. The V & O Press Co., 
Hudson, N. Y. 
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New Goods and Specialties 

















Elasticord on Vacuum, Iron, Phone, and Lamp 


Display Box for Rubber 
Beauty Sponges 
© HELP dealers sell 
and quickly its Beauty Sponges for 
obtaining and preserving a_ beautiful 
complexion, The B. F. Goodrich Co., 
Akron, O., offers the retailer an attrac- 
tive display box and card. In this 
box 18 colorful rubber sponges, each 
514 by 3% by 13% inches, are shown to 
advantage, with each one individually 


more easily 


wrapped in cellophane. These toilet 
and bath accessories boast thousands 
of vacuum holes in the sponge that 


cleanse the skin most thoroughly. It 
is possible to match the color scheme 
of any bathroom, for these sponges are 
available in various colors such as red, 
blue, green, orchid, and natural. 


Ingenious and Useful 
Kantkink Elasticord 


ECESSITY is, so they say, the 
mother of invention. \ case in 


point is the Elasticord, shown in the 
illustration, which resulted from the 
crying need of an electric cord that did 
not tangle, snarl, or otherwise make a 
nuisance of itself. 

This blessing in disguise is a safe 
self-folding cord. As soon as its ends 
are released, it contracts gently into 
regular figure-8 loops, shortening its 
own length, taking up the slack, and 
preventing that tangling and snarling 
which cuts the life of a straight cord. 
In the construction of Elasticord 2 
parallel conductors are tightly woven 
together to form a backboné for the 
cord. Rubber thread in a cotton sheath 
under light tension crosses at regular 
intervals from one side to the other 
of the backbone. The elastic pull bends 
the cord into small even loops. The 
rubber, incidentally, is buried deep in 


the cord protected against its greatest 


enemies, light and air. Some lengths of 


cord used for certain purposes also 
feature a screwless asbestos Bakelite 
plug and an unbreakable soft rubbe: 
grip cap. Elasticord, furthermore, is 


furnished in several attractive colors 


to harmonize with office and home fur 


nishings. 
Among the suggested applications 
for this self-folding cord are adding 


and dictating machines, telephones, 
fans, electric drills, soldering and elec- 
tric irons, extension and floor lamps, 
cigar lighters, portable heaters, sewing 
machines, vacuum cleaners, floor pol- 


ishers, and hair clippers and driers 
United Elastic Corp., Easthampton, 
Mass. 


Rubber in Device to 
Stimulate Teeth and Gums 
N ODERN living tends to soften man 


physically, particularly his gums 
teeth; extra-special 
must be taken to guard them 
against disease and decay. To provide 
the exercise essential to healthy teeth 
and gums the Electro Massage tooth 
brush, here illustrated, was perfected 


and consequently 


care 


The complete outfit consists of one 
vibrator, 5 feet 6 inches of rubber-cov- 
ered cord with rubber protected plug, 
2 Monel metal heads, 2 rubber set 
bristle brushes, one rubber brush, 2 
polishers, A and B, with rubber appli- 
cators, a chromium plated wall bracket 
with screws, and complete instructions 
Extra parts including an external mas 
sage button may be secured as de 
sired. 

In operation the 
vibrating motion by connecting it to 
any 110-120 A. C. The bristles, 
like the other attachments, vi- 
of 3,000 a min- 


brush is given a 
socket. 
which, 
brate at about the rat¢ 
ute, easily penetrate the spaces between 
the teeth, gently rubbing the gums in 
a definite and uniform manner, and ef- 
fect blood circulation in the delicate 
tissues. All hard vibrating 
protected Monel metal 
The only moving parts which can come 
in contact with the teeth and gums are 
bristles and rubber, thereby ecliminat 
ing any danger of injury 

All metal parts are rustproof, and, it 


t 


is also said, no moisture can enter the 


parts are 


inside a head 


handle. The metal heads are easily 
and quickly interchangeable; therefore 
2 or more persons can use the same 


Electro Massage toothbrush by having 


their individual heads \ll parts, too, 
can be easily sterilized. Electro Mas- 
sage Toothbrush Co., Inc., West Or- 


ange, N. J. 


EverWear 
Rubber Foot Tray 


TPHE campaign against athlete’s foot 

has enlisted many valuable aids, not 
the least of which is rubber in the form 
against 


contain solutions 


One model of such 


of a tray to 
infection. 
bath, very 
ioned of heavy, live 
inches high by 21 inches square, 
inside bottom 
to prevent slipping 


possible 


a foot satisfactory, is fash- 


rubber: it 4s SH 
and its 
is corrugated in squares 


This tray is ree 


ommended for use in gymnasiums, 
locker rooms, and swimming pools 
The EverWear Mfg. Co., Springfield, O 





Parts of Electro Massage 
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Organized labor in Akron during the 
past year made great strides. Today 
75 labor unions in the Akron district 
have a total membership approximating 
40,000. Included in this group are 15 
rubberworkers’ unions representing 21 
different shops and having an enroll- 
ment of 20,000. Largest of the individ- 
ual unions is the B. F. Goodrich Co 
local with 7,700 workers from the 
Goodrich, the Miller Rubber Products 
Co., Inc., and the Philadelphia Rubber 
Works plants. Firestone Tire & Rub- 
ber Co. and The Goodyear Tire & Rub- 
ber Co. locals each list about 4,000 
members. Others are smaller, but 
companies such as The General Tire 
& Rubber Co., Mohawk Rubber Co., 
and India Tire & Rubber Co. state that 
the unions have from 90 to 95% of the 
eligible employes. 

Harvey S. Firestone, Sr., chairman of 
the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., 
Akron, has given the town of Colum- 
biana, his birthplace, a 40-acre plot for 
a play and recreation ground laid out 
according to plans by Mr. Firestone’s 
own landscape artist. 

William O’Neil, president, General 
Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, recently ad- 
dressed about 900 executives of 
the Central Mississippi Valley region 
meeting in St. Louis, Mo., under the 
auspices of the managers’ bu- 
reau of the St. Louis Chamber of Com- 
merce. His subject was the average 
small independent retail merchant in 
business today. A condensed version of 
this talk, “Business Back to Small Mer- 
chants,” in booklet form, can 
cured from the General company. 

Worthington Ball Co., Elyria, this 
vear celebrates its thirtieth anniversary 
as a manufacturer of golf balls exclu- 


sales 


sales 


be se- 


sively, 


The Pharis Tire & Rubber Co., 
Newark, O., sales organization met 
at Granville Inn, Granville, O., Janu- 
ary 18 and 19, to consider sales 
and merchandising plans for 1934. 
Those attending were: Carl Pharis; 
W. A. Patterson; Geo. Van Veen, 
Chicago, Ill; Henry Cassel, At- 


lanta, Ga.; J. F. Jones and Wm. Mur- 
ray, both of Boston, Mass.; J. O. Wil- 
son, Pittsburgh, Pa.;;Dana R. Wester- 
man and Fred Redding, both of Co- 
lumbus, O.; Wm. Grigsby and James 
H. Schiff, both of Newark, N. J.; Henry 
Luebbert, Richmond, Va.; L. R. Grimes, 
Jackson, Miss.; Lloyd Tyler, Camden, 


N. J.; and H. S. Goddard, Clarksburg, 
W. Va. 

The Greenville Rubber Co., 126 E. 
Third St., Greenville, manufactures tire 
and tube repair materials. 


OHIO 


Goodyear-Sears-Roebuck 
Contract 

The hearing of the Federal Trade 
Commission on charges that a tire con- 
tract between the Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co., Akron, and Sears, Roe- 
buck & Co., Chicago, IIl., violated the 
Clayton Anti-Trust Act, was opened on 
January 15 in the Domestic Relations 
Court, Akron, before Commissioner Ex- 
aminer John W. Bennett. 

At a hearing, January 18, Paul W. 
Litchfield, Goodyear president, said that 
he would assume all responsibility for 
the Sears-Roebuck contract, which he 
declared was beneficial to his stock- 
holders, employes, and to the public. 





Goodrich Activities 


The Goodrich Cooperative Plan, un- 
der which factory workers chosen by 
the factory employes at The B. F. 
Goodrich Co. and Philadelphia Rubber 
Works Co., both of Akron, are repre- 
senting their fellow workers in all mat- 
ters of mutual interest with manage- 
ment, is actively working. On Novem- 
ber 1, 1933, 80% of the factory employes 
directly elected 136 men and women as 
their representatives. These met in 
regular sessions and elected officers and 
major committees on wage and welfare. 

The success of this plan in the fac- 
tory resulted in a request from salaried 
employes for a similar plan. Elections 
were held December 8, 1933, through- 
out the salaried organization in Akron. 
Following this election a committee 
representing office employes convened 
with management representatives De- 
cember 15 to draft an Office Coopera- 
tive Plan applicable throughout Akron 
general and factory offices of the Good- 
rich, Miller Rubber Products Co., Inc., 
and Philadelphia plants. After the gen- 
eral drafting committee approves a 
plan representatives will be elected, 
and the plan placed in operation. In 
preparing a plan consideration will be 
given to the factory Cooperative Plan. 

The New York, N. Y., executive of- 
fices of the Goodrich company recently 
were moved from 342 Madison Ave. to 
230 Park Ave. 

The company’s Cincinnati, O., district 
offices were transferred from 408 Com- 
mercial Sq. to Central Parkway and 
Sycamore St., where also is the Cin- 
cinnati, Goodrich Silvertown, Inc., 
store, W. A. Strickland, manager, suc- 
cessor to Strickland Tire Service, Inc. 

Raymond W. Boyd, Goodrich tire 
development engineer, sailed January 
12 for Yokohama, Japan, to join the 
technical staff of The Yokohama Rub- 


ber Co., Ltd., manufacturer of Good- 
rich rubber products in Japan. 

C. B. O'Connor, general sales man- 
ager of the tire division, announced 
that W. H. Keplinger, credit manager 
of Goodrich’s Philadelphia district 
since October 1, 1932, has been named 
district credit manager of the Seattle 


district. Mr. Keplinger started with 
Goodrich, July 5, 1927, in the credit 
department. 


Carl D. Horst, Jr., succeeds Mr. Kep- 
linger at Philadelphia. Mr. Horst has 
been with Goodrich since May 19, 1928, 
principally in the credit department. 

Starr Kealhofer has been appointed 
manager of the Galveston, Tex., Silver- 
town store, stated J. A. Hoban, general 
manager of Goodrich Silvertown, Inc., 
retail sales division of the Goodrich 
company. Mr. Kealhofer was employed 
by Goodrich on March 1, 1933, as a 
salesman in the Houston, Tex., Silver- 
town store, from which he was ele- 
vated to his present post. 

Norman A. Glantz, formerly in 
charge of advertising and sales pro- 
motion in the Chicago district, was 
made assistant to F. T. Tucker, man- 
ager of tire advertising, in Akron. Mr. 
Glantz will have charge of retail store 
advertising, succeeding James J. Coch- 
ran, recently made assistant to Mr. 
Hoban. Mr. Glantz joined Goodrich 
in Chicago after graduating from the 
University of Illinois in 1929. 

E. D. Nathan, formerly with Inter- 
national B. F. Goodrich Corp., Good- 
rich export division, has been trans- 
ferred to the parent company’s adver- 
tising department to handle export ad- 
vertising. 

P. N. Zmy, chemical engineer as- 
sociated with the rubber and asbestos 
industries of Soviet Russia, recently 
visited Goodrich. 

The Hood Tire Corp., The Diamond 
Rubber Co., Inc., the Miller company, 
and the Brunswick Tire Corp., all 
Goodrich subsidiaries, held a general 
sales conference in Akron, January 11, 
12, and 13. The conference, including 
all eastern sales divisions and the Pa- 
cific Coast division, was conducted by 
H. E. Keller, vice president and gen- 
eral manager of the Goodrich Associ- 
ated Tire Lines. 

The annual sales conference for 
Goodrich’s New England district took 
place in Boston, Mass., January 15, 
under the direction of L. L. Black, dis- 
trict manager. Assisting him were S. 
B. Robertson, vice president, Mr. 
O’Connor, and others. A combination 
of movies and stage presentation told 
the Golden-Ply Safety Silvertown Tire 
Story. 
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Rubber Code Activities 
Code 


Tire 

The tire manufacturing industry held 
a meeting January 9 and 10 at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel where the following 
members of the Tire Code Authority 
were elected. At the same meeting 
W. O. Rutherford, president, Pennsyl- 
vania Rubber Co., presented an en- 
grossed scroll in behalf of the indus- 
try to A. L. Viles, president and gen- 
eral manager of The Rubber Manufac- 
turers Association, Inc., as an appre- 
ciation of his services in presiding over 
the various tire industry meetings. 

MEMBERS OF THE TIRE CODE AUTHORITY. 
F. B. Davis, Jr., president, United 
States Rubber Co.; H. S. Firestone, 
chairman of the board, or J. W. 
Thomas, president, Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co.; P. W. Litchfield, presi- 
dent, Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.; 
J. D. Tew, The B. F. Goodrich Co.; 
F. A. Seiberling, president, Seiberling 
Rubber Co.; Wm. O'Neil, president, 
General Tire & Rubber Co.; I. Eis- 
brouch, president, McClaren Rubber 
Co.; C. Borland, president, Mohawk 
Rubber Co. 

ALTERNATES (Respectively). FE. D. 
Levy, president, Fisk Rubber Corp.; 
James Walsh, president, Armstrong 
Rubber Co.; W. O. Rutherford; C. C 
Gates, president, Gates Rubber Co.; J. 
W. Whitehead, president, Norwalk Tire 
& Rubber Co.; A. A. Garthwaite, gen- 
eral manager, Lee Tire & Rubber 
Corp.; Carl Pharis, general manager, 
Pharis Tire & Rubber Co.; J. A. Mac- 
Millan, president, Dayton Rubber Mfg. 
Co. 

CHAIRMAN OF 
A. L. Viles. 

Ex-Orriclo MEMBERS OF THE AUTHOR- 
iry. W. H. Lalley, chairman of the 
board, The Rubber Manufacturers As- 
sociation, Inc., and president, Kelly- 
Springfield Tire Co., and Mr. Viles 

REPRESENTING THE GOVERNMENT. A. L. 
Kress, NRA deputy administrator, and 
Col. R. W. Lea, assistant to the admin- 
istrator. 

L. D, Tompkins, vice president, the 
United States Rubber Co., has been 
appointed special assistant administra- 
tor of the NRA with duties to be as- 
signed from time to time by the ad- 
ministrator. 


THE Cope AUTHORITY. 


Mechanicals Division 


J. H. Connors, vice president and 
general manager of the mechanical 
goods division, The B. F. Goodrich Co., 
was named chairman of divisional code 
authority for the mechanical rubber 
goods group of the industry, announced 
Mr. Viles. Others selected to serve 
with Mr. Connors include H. N. Young, 
Hamilton Rubber Mfg. Co.; C. D. Gar- 
retson, Electric Hose & Rubber Co.; 
and Messrs. Kress and Viles. 


EASTERN AND SOUTHERN 





Blank & Stoller, Inc. 
A. L. Viles 


The Barrett Co., chemical manufac- 
turer, 40 Rector St., New York, N. Y., 
has appointed to its technical staff F. 
V. Larkin, formerly with Roessler & 
Hasslacher Chemical Co. Mr. Larkin, 
with headquarters in Cleveland, will 
cover the Ohio rubber industry, aug- 
menting the work of A. B. Cowdery, 
Barrett representative for the rubber 
industry in the East and Midwest. 

The Commodity Exchange, Inc., 81 
Broad St., New York, N. Y., on Janu- 
ary 16 elected the following directors 
of the rubber division: Marcus Roths- 





child, Robert Badenhop, Charles 
Slaughter, Charles T. Wilson, and 
William E. Bruyn. 

Cooperation 


A Story without Words 























National Waste Review 


{The Rubber Industry Codes Are Designed 
to Bring about Cooperation} 





R.M.A. Annual Meeting 
A. L. Viles Elected President 


The election of officers and directors 
of The Rubber Manufacturers 
tion, Inc., occurred at the annual meet- 
ing of the board of directors which was 
held January 8 in New York, N: Y. 

A. L. Viles, who has been secretary 
and general manager of the association 
for nearly 14 years, was elected presi- 
dent and general manager, and W. H 
Lalley, president of Kelly-Springfield 
Tire Co., was made chairman of the 
board. R. H. Goebel, secretary, H. B 
Delapierre, treasurer, W. H. Blackwell, 
assistant treasurer, and Charles Neave, 
general counsel, were all reelected. The 
offices of first and second vice president 
were abolished. 

The executive committee elected for 
the ensuing year comprises F. B. Davis, 
Jr., United States Rubber Co.; G. B. 
Dryden, Dryden Rubber Co.; A. F 
Townsend, The Manhattan Rubber 
Mfg. Division of Raybestos- Manhattan, 
Inc.; C. Slusser, Goodyear Tire & Rub- 
ber Co.; and Messrs. Lalley and Viles. 
The board of directors remains the 
same, except that J. Penfield Seiberling, 
Seiberling Rubber Co., succeeds W. S. 
Wolfe of the same company. 


\ssocia- 





American Cyanamid Co., 535 Fifth 
Ave., New York, N. Y., producer of 
chemicals and fertilizer, with plants and 
sales offices throughout the country, 
about April 1 will move, with 18 of 
its subsidiaries, to several floors in the 
new R.C.A. Bldg., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York, under a 20-year lease start- 
ing March 1, 1934. The move was ne- 
cessitated by the company’s need of 
more space to handle its growing busi- 
ness and to provide for future growth. 

Keasbey & Mattison Co. has ab- 
sorbed the Ambler Asbestos Shingle & 
Sheathing Co., both of Ambler, Pa., and 
the controlling interest in the former 
company has been acquired by Turner 
& Newall, Ltd., of Great Britain, ac- 
cording to A. S. Blagden, president of 
the American firms. He also announced 
that the name Keasbey & Mattison Co. 
would be retained as well as 
Management. 


American 


United States Rubber Co., 1790 
Broadway, New York, N. Y.. recently 
purchased the Shelbyville (Tenn.) 
Mills, which it converted for tire cord 


manufacture. Substantial production 
has been under way since mid-Decem- 
ber, and the company expects that by 
early February the mill will be operat- 
ing at maximum capacity day and 
night. H. Gordon Smith, manager of 
the United States Tire Cord Mills, an- 
nounced the following executives at 
Shelbyville Mills: H. H. Ocheltree, 
superintendent; A. P. Mullins, Jr., of- 
fice manager; and A. B. Alexander, Jr. 
head of the laboratory : 
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Pigment Co., Inc., 111 
Broadway, New York, N. Y., manufac- 
turer of titanium products, recently 
placed in operation an addition to its 
power plant at its factory in St. Louis, 
Mo. 

National Industrial Conference Board, 
247 Park Ave., New York, N. Y., from 
a recent nationwide survey in manu- 
tacturing and mining industries under- 
taken to ascertain to what extent and in 
what manner industrial wage earners 
have availed themselves of the right to 
bargain collectively with their employ- 


Titanium 


ers through representatives of their 
own choosing, guaranteed to them 
under Section 7 (a) of the National 
Industrial Recovery Act, learns that 
since its enactment the number of com- 
panies that deal with their workers 


through employe-representation has in- 
180% and the number of com- 
that trade union 
with employes 


cre ased 
agree- 
has in- 


have 
their 


panies 
ments 
creased 75% 

Kelly-Springfield Tire Co., 1775 
Broadway, New York, N. Y., through 
President W. H. Lalley announced the 
appointment of E. S. Burke as 
tant general manager. He will 
diately assume full charge of all de 
partments with the 
tory operation. Mr. Burke was forme: 
lv vice president of The Fisk Rubber 
Cau Chicopee Falls, Mass. 

Fenner, Beane & Ungerleider, mem 
ber of the leading exchanges, 60 Bea 
ver St., New York, N. Y., on January 
1, following the recent retirement of 
Samuel Ungerleider from the partner 
ship, changed its name to that first used 
in 1917, Fenner & Beane. 

American Chemical Society, Pitts 
burgh Section, selected Dr. Ralph E 
Hall, director of the Hall Laboratories, 
Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa., as the recipient of 
the 1933 (the first) Pittsburgh Award. 
In 1919 Mr. Hall director of 
physico-chemical research for the Fire- 
stone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O 

Union Carbide Co., 30 E. 42nd St., 
New York, will move its research lab- 
oratories from Long Island City to 
Niagara Falls, all in N. Y. A new 
$200,000 building designed to house the 
laboratories, to be begun, will be 
finished about September 1. About 100 
research workers will be employed. 


assis 
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Fereign Trade Information 


For further information concerning the tn- 
quiries listed below address United States De.- 
partment of Commerce, Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, Foom 734, Custom House, 
New York, N. 


No. ComMOoOpDITY City AND CountTrY 
+6,787 Erasers and rubber 
MR. busaaanen eee se Brussels, Bel 
giur 
6,789 Surgical goods ...... Bandoeng, Java 
6,884 Balls, footballs, and 5 
other rubber goods... Teheran, Persia 


"6.931 Balloons .....<ccssse Hamburg, Ger- 
many 

*6,952 Tires and inner tubes. Brussels, Bel- 
gium 

6,965 Sport goods ......... Colon, Panama 

*6,976 Rubber thread ...... Wuppertal, Ger 
many 


tPurchase and 


+Agency. 


*Purchase. agency. 





New Incorporations 

Accurate Mfg. Co., 44 Hepworth PI, 
Garwood, N. J., Oct. 7, capital 1,000 
shares of preferred and 10,000 shares 
of common stock. A. DeMattia, 400 
Clifton Ave., W. O’Brien, 167 Second 
St., both of Clifton, and M. Rubenstein, 
64 Union St., Passaic, all in N. J. Man- 
ufacture various kinds of rubber goods. 

Alligator Rubber Co., 1420 lLefcourt 
Bldg., Newark, N. J., Dec. 28, capital 
$50,000 preferred and $25,000 common 
stock. A. Lowenstein, 110 Lillie St., 
M. Hanson, 504 S. Belmont St., and 
G. Block, 268 Schuyler St., all of New- 
ark. Manufacture all kinds of rubber. 

The Assonet Rubber Co. of Free- 
town, Mass. President, J. Friedman; 
treasurer, H. Weiss, 105 South St., 
ton; and M. C. Lannon. 

The Bittner Corp., (N. Y.), capital 
10 shares, no par value. Filed by Rogers 
& Whitaker, 52 Wall St., New York, 
N. Y. Products of rubber, caoutchouc, 
and gutta percha. 

Hygrade Mfg. & Importing Co., Inc., 
(N. Y.), capital $25,000. Filed by S. M 
Zuckerman, 55 W,. 42nd St., New York, 
N. Y. Rubber fabrics, and tex- 
tiles. 

Tenrubber Mfg. Co., 744 Broad St., 
Newark, N. J. Capital stock $100,000. 
A. Rowe, 66 New St., S. Orange; M. 
C. Smith, 685 Paul St., Newark, and 
A. E. Drake, 25 Feiner PI., Irvington; 
all in N. J. Manufacture all kinds of 
tires and other rubber goods. 


30s- 


feger rds, 


Lee Rubber & Tire Corp. 

Lee Rubber & Tire Corp., Consho- 
hocken, Pa., for the year ended October 
31, 1933, reported a net profit of $260,- 
607, equivalent to $1 a share on 258,965 
shares of capital stock outstanding in 
the hands of the public, compared with 
a net profit of $150,032, or 35¢ 
on 273,265 shares, in the year 
October 31, 1932. 

The company declared a 20¢ dividend, 
payable February 1 on common stock 
on record January 15. 


General Tire & Rubber Co. 

General Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
©., and subsidiaries for the vear end- 
ed November 30, 1933, showed a _ net 


a share 
ended 


profit of $414,912, after interest, depre- 
ciation, federal taxes, and special 
charges, including $113,532 commit- 


ments on rubber and $70,000 to provide 
for losses on deposits in closed banks. 


This is equivalent, after allowing for 
annual dividend requirements on 6% 
preferred stock on which are unpaid 
back dividends, to $2.67 a share on the 
common stock, and compares with 


$202,353, or 15¢ a share on 83,893 com- 
shares, in the preceding year. 
totaled $16,197,862 for the 
sales showed a de- 
cline of 614% in dollar volume, but 
there was an increase in unit sales as 
compared with the year before. 


mon 
Gross sales 
last vear, and net 
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Financial Notes 


O’Sullivan Rubber Co., Inc., Win- 
chester, Va., manufacturer of rubber 
heels and soles, proposes to issue $630,- 
000 in common stock. Underwriters 
are Swart, Brent & Co., Inc., New 
York, N. Y.; and R. J. Funkhouser, 
Inc., Hagerstown, Md. Among officers 
are R. J. Funkhouser, Harrison, N. Y., 
president; R. P. Funkhouser, Gettys- 
burg, Pa., vice president and treasurer; 
and R. M. Hoffman, Gettysburg, sec 
retary. 

E. M. & F. Waldo, Inc., Muirkirk, 
Md., dry color manufacturer, has 
changed its capitalization to 1,000 
shares of preferred stock, par $100, and 
4,000 shares of $1 par common stock. 

Faultless Rubber Co., Ashland, O., 
directors authorized purchase of 10% 
of the outstanding 72,722 shares of com- 
mon stock on a pro rata basis at $26 
a share. Offers of stock were received 
at National City Bank of Cleveland up 


to the close of business January 15. 
Holders may offer more than 10% of 
their stock, and if offerings do not 


reach 7,272 shares, the additional stock 
will be accepted on a pro rata basis. 
The Thermoid Co., Trenton, N. J., 
through Secretary-Treasurer Joseph O. 
Baur, announced on January 16 that 
more than a majority both of indi- 
vidual noteholders and of amount of 
notes outstanding had assented to the 
proposed plan of extension and that 
interest coupons due on February 1 on 
assenting notes had been paid. 





United States Latex Imports 


1931 Pounds Value 
ee eee eee re rn eee 651,859 $70,708 
NS asern biniera see eek sip wires 825,401 89,470 
SRK arse otseina serene nce 883,78 75,285 
See eee ere 833,105 73,867 
Rr ere ee 712,404 82,202 
BONES) o\ccee gdiore sie hoe ao Ie 1,581,394 129,496 
TAD osc seswse ba eee sue nes 1,304,839 104,868 
BOR. sks cekasbescescneswn 816,01 60,358 
OS ee ee 982,992 72,443 
CS eens se 598,575 43,238 
is Stceccabudareeanes.s 593,624 40,649 
ED: <cceshereeti ete weeks 630,726 41,771 
1932 

JAM. oc cecsesecsesccceses 742,135 $40,613 
BM co See gata eta Ss 983,186 52,182 
Ms Sc Sewn ae wees sae eee 875.969 44,585 
BERD A, iene eee eee 1,233,497 46,397 
DE: ch oelceeGewdant ene ba 14,941 27,449 
PE Soh aids kas Cotati 691,155 28,800 
DU Jp etaaccinuas cen sein 488,483 37,327 
Oh RERS SA ACe ear rats tae 1,208,575 59,178 
Bey. bcc slveniga ca ce heeaes 727,125 46,380 
RODE. “prieieis sna nGraw weiss sie 1,592,028 69,053 
MANS re Rea concen s 1,177,747 70,785 
PORE. sg c-cciszape ese Gane eed 1,415,453 79,250 
1933 

BM » isc as eka alee eats 1,882,928 $100,900 
SSIES Pare eae 821,03 46,03 

PE ee ee 1,207,608 $5,731 
SN (as Sv la ele scde Ws ces bike 1,778,323 80,749 
ea eee 1,644,296 71,008 
LSet, Rarer pete 1,353,703 66,827 
BUN: csc aawats suisse teas ois 1,383,459 85,636 
MM .c ieee Seka Noaca 2,589,838 196,138 
Rey are eer ee 3,008,286 267,516 
REG. | \ Car cieibeteadawia a ae Gas ee 3,495,689 310,531 
NOR na sehen cubase + 2,774,640 282,065 





Data from United eon Department of Com- 
merce, Washington, D. C 
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Eberhard Faber Executive 

T HIS home in New Canaan, Conn., 

on January 19 died Edward E. 
Huber, who had been with Eberhard 
Faber, manufacturer of pencils and sta- 
tioners’ rubber goods, for 58 years. He 
was born July 14, 1855, in Newark, 
N. J., and educated in private schools 
and by private tutors, graduating from 
Bryant & Stratton’s Business College 
on March 1, 1871. He then joined Koch 
Sons & Co., manufacturing stationer in 
Newark. Four years later he was em- 
ployed by Eberhard Faber in Newark, 
becoming factory manager in 1879; sec- 
retary and director of Eberhard Faber 
Pencil Co. in 1898 and of Eberhard 
Faber Rubber Co. in 1902; and general 
manager of Eberhard Faber. 

Other offices held by Mr. Huber dur- 
ing his lifetime follow: vice president 
and director, Greenpoint, N. Y., Na- 
tional Bank, 1912 to 1926; secretary, 
New York Credit Men’s Assn.; secre- 
tary and executive committee meinber, 
Rubber Sundries Manufacturers’ Assn.; 
vice chairman, executive committee, 
Rubber Sundries Division, Rubber 
Assn. of America; president, village of 
Pelham, N. Y., 1912 to 1915; vice presi- 
dent, National Assn. of Stationers & 
Manufacturers, 1915; and president, Sta- 
tioners’ & Publishers’ Board of Trade, 
1922 to 1927. During the World War 
he was chairman of 4 Liberty Loan 
drives for the stationery trade. 

Surviving Mr. Huber is his widow. 


Noted Industrialist 
OLILOWING a short illness, 
ett Morss, a leader in the financial 

and industrial life of Boston, Mass., 
died at a hospital there on December 
27, 1933. He was president of the Sim- 
plex Wire & Cable Co., the Franklin 
Foundation, and Simplex Electric Heat- 
ing Co.; president and director of The 
Morss & Whyte Co.; trustee of the 
Morss Real Estate Trust; and a direc- 
tor of The First National Bank of Bos- 
ton, Columbian National Life Insur- 
ance Co. Old Colony Trust Co., 
Rumford Chemical Works, Arthur D. 
Little, Inc., Sierra Pacific Electric Co., 
Sierra Pacific Power Co., Liberty Mu- 
tual Insurance Co., Boston Belting Co., 
and Chemical Products Co. During the 
World War, Mr. Morss was a member 
of the priorities committee of the War 
Industries Board and became chief of 
its brass section. He belonged to the 
Boston Chamber of Commerce for 
many years, serving first as a director 
and then, in 1921, as president. He was 
also a member of the corporation and 
later of the executive committee of 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
finally becoming its treasurer. 

The deceased was born in Boston 
on March 6, 1865. He was graduated 
from the local grade school, English 
High, and M. I. T., receiving from the 
last the degree of Bachelor of Science 


Ever- 
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in 1885. Tufts College conferred upon 
him an M. A, degree in 1923. 

Other organizations with which he 
was affiliated follow: American Insti- 
tute of Electrical Engineering, Amer- 
ican Society of Mechanical Engineers, 
Republican party, Theta Xi fraternity, 
and Union, University, Exchange, St. 
Botolph and Algonquin, Engineers and 
Bankers, Brookline Country, and Met- 
ropolitan (Washington) clubs. 

Surviving are Mrs. Morss, a daugh- 
ter, 2 sons, and 2 brothers. 





NEW JERSEY 


New Jersey rubber manufacturers are 
paying higher prices for some raw ma- 
terials, but have not passed the in- 
crease on to the jobbers. Production of 
many mechanicals remains good; while 
orders for radio parts have increased. 
Some hard rubber and tire manufac- 
turers report declining business. Job- 
bers have increased orders for shoes 
and rubbers; so stocks at the factories 
have run low. 

Vulcanized Rubber Co., Morrisville, 
Pa., on January 4 in Trenton held a 
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general conference and luncheon oft 
salesmen and executive managers at 
which encouraging reports on 1934 


business were received. President S. H. 
Renton, presided. Some departments at 
the company’s plant now operate to 
capacity. 

Pierce-Roberts Rubber Co., Trenton, 
very busy again, rehired its night shift. 
The concern is working on orders for 
President Harry Roberts 
United States 


radio parts. 
has been named to the 
Grand Jury at Trenton. 

Puritan Rubber Co., Trenton, is oc- 
cupied with rubber tiling and other 
products. 

Whitehead Bros. Rubber Co., ‘fren- 
ton, continues busy on hose; while the 
rubber department is operating 
normally. 

Thiokol Corp., Yardville, announced 
that business for 1933 showed a great 
improvement over that of 1932. The 
plant reports very good conditions. 

Essex Rubber Co., Trenton, with the 
same number of employes, is filling or- 
ders for soles and heels 

Acme Rubber Mfg. Co. officials, 
Trenton, optimistic over the new year, 
look for good spring business. 

The Joseph Stokes Rubber Co., Tren- 
ton, finds orders for hard rubber goods 
have decreased. President William J. 
B. Stokes is recovering from an injury 
to his leg from a fall on ice. Paul O 
Gunkel, general manager of the Wel- 
land, Canada, plant, is seriously ill. 

The Pocono Co., Trenton, experi- 
enced declining business, natural for 
this season of the year. 

Murray Rubber Co., Trenton, now 
facing a dull season, has curtailed pro- 
duction on both tires and tubes. 

Mercer Rubber Co., Hamilton Square, 
states conditions are much improved, 
with many new orders on hand. 


shoe 





NEW ENGLAND 


Bristol Mfg. Co., Bristol, R. I., through 
General Manager Maurice C. Smith, 
Jr., is negotiating a lease with the 
United States Rubber Co. for 2 of the 
buildings at its Bristol plant, where the 
new company will manufacture foot- 
wear. After the lease is settled, newly 
acquired machinery will be moved in 
Mr. Smith states that only a few oper- 
atives would be employed at first, but 
these learn to make the 
shoes, others will be added gradually 
The company plans to have between 
150 and 200 employes within 6 months. 

Seamless Rubber Co., manufacturer 
of druggists’ sundries and_ sporting 
goods, New Haven, Conn., has named 
Arthur Scrivenor advertising manager 
to succeed Gale Shedd, Jr. 

Edward D. Levy, president, Fisk 
Rubber Corp., Chicopee Falls, Mass., 
recently addressed the Advertising 
Club of Boston on “Operating on Sick 
Companies.” In his 7 months’ charge 
of Fisk he has shown a profit of $1,000,- 
000 and has increased employment. 

(Continued on page 50) 


as soon as 
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Book Reviews 


“Book of A.S.T.M. Tentative Stand- 
ards.” Issued Annually, 1933.  Amer- 
ican Society for Testing Materials, 260 
S. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. Paper, 
1136 pages, 6 by 9 inches. Illustrated 
Indexed. Price (cloth binding) $8; 
paper cover $7. 

This is the only publication which 
contains all 223 tentative standards ot 
the society. The term “tentative” is 
applied to a proposed standard which 
is published. and distributed to elicit 
comments and criticisms from all inter- 
ested parties. 3ecause of their care 
ful development by the A.S.T.M. com- 
mittees and critical examination by the 
society prior to publication, these ten- 
tative standards have important appli- 
cations and are widely used in industry. 

“Statistical Abstract of the United 
States, 1933.” Fifty-fifth © Number, 
United States Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C. Cloth, 786 
pages, 554 by 9% inches. Indexed. 

This annual volume is a convenient 
summary of authoritative statistics 
showing the trends in trade and in 
dustry as well as social progress and 
is extensively used by business men, 
economists, statisticians, and students. 
It is available through the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Washington, D. C., 
at $1.25 per copy. 

“International Raw Commodity 
Prices and the Devaluation of the Dol- 
lar.” By Melvin T. Copeland, Ph.D., 
S.D. Business Research Studies No. 5. 
Harvard University, Bureau of Business 
Research, Soldiers Field, Boston, Mass. 

This paper covered booklet of 76 
pages is an analysis of international 
raw commodity prices and the devalu- 
ation of the dollar. The commodities 
chosen for this study are copper, lead, 
zine, tin, silver, sugar, rubber, coffee, 
silk, cotton, wool, butter, and wheat 
These commodities are analyzed and 
price ranges shown for the years 1926 
to 1933. This record is followed by a 
chapter on general conclusions. 





Rubber Trade Inquiries 


The inquiries that follow have already been 
answered; nevertheless they are of interest not 
only in showing the needs of the trade, but be 
cause of the possibility that additional informa- 
tion may be furnished by those who read them 
The Editor is therefore glad to have those inter- 
ested communicate with him. 


No InQuIRY 
1637 Manufacturer of 
holes in nipples. 


machine for punching 


1638 Information wanted regarding Dichtungs 
Gummi. 

1639 Manufacturer of Air Stop Sponge for 
automobile weaiher strips. 

1640 Manufacturer of a metal-to-metal cement. 

1641 Manufacturer of Casein. 

1642 Manufacturer of self-curing rubber ce- 


ment. 


1643 Manufacturers of by-products from used 


automobile tires and makers of machin- 
ery used in this industry. 
Manufacturer of Frund’s rubber dough. 
645 Manufacturer of i 
product 


“Oil Silk” or similar 


EDITOR’S BOOK TABLE 





India Rubber World 





New Publications 


“Commodity Exchange, Inc., First 
Annual Report, November 30, 1933.” 
This report of the activities of the 
Commodity Exchange, Inc., covers the 
period commencing with the consoli 
dation on May 1, 1933, and ending on 
November 30, 1933. The consolidation 
included the Rubber Exchange of New 
York, Inc., National Raw Silk Ex 
change, Inc., National Metal Exchange, 
Inc.,and New York Hide Exchange, Inc. 
According to this report the merger 
has fully justified the hopes of its spon- 
sors and has taken a place of leadership 
among the commodity exchanges of the 
world. Trading volume in crude rub- 
ber for the 7 months covered by 
the report was 879,460 long tons. This 
figure represents a large increase in 
trading due not only to the general 
improvement of business, but even 
more to the wider recognition of the 


Exchange by the industries it serves 
and by the public generally. 
“Firestone Mechanical Rubber 


Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., 
Mechanical Rubber Goods _ Division, 
Akron, O. This publication is not a 
mere catalog, but a treatise in 9 chap- 
ters on the manufacturing facilities of 
the company and the great variety of 
its standard and special rubber goods 
products which include hundreds of 
items. 

“The Story of the Tire.” The Good- 
vear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc., Akron, 
O. This book of 48 pages is the fifth 
edition of “The Story of Goodyear.” 
The fascinating account of rubber, cot- 
ton, and their processing into modern 
pneumatic tires is one of absorbing in- 


Goods.” 


terest not only for the technical infor- 
mation conveyed to the reader, but for 
the insight afforded of the foresight 
and success with which Goodyear has 
developed and coordinated its world 
wide facilities for manufacturing and 
merchandising its enormous output of 
tires and tubes, mechanical rubber 
goods, and aircraft. 

“Flexible Couplings. 
and Many Advantages.” Poole Foun- 
dry & Machine Ca, Baltimore, Md. 
This catalog, No. 34, is believed to be 
the most complete ever published per- 
taining to flexible couplings. All kinds 
and types are illustrated, complete with 
maximum speeds, 
dimensions, Also there 
are unusual designs and types of flex- 
ible couplings not heretofore listed. 

“Ross Operating Valves.” Ross Op- 
erating Valve Co., 6488 Epworth Blvd., 
Detroit, Mich. This catalog ‘illustrates 
and describes with data operating 
valves for the control by hand or foot 
of single and double acting cylinders 
on many types of machines and equip- 
ment including rubber fabricating ma- 
chines and all air actuated equipment 
handled by remote control. 


Their Value 


horsepower ratings, 
weights, etc. 


“Rubber Compounding Materials.” 
The Barrett Co., 40 Rector St., New 
York, N. Y. This handbook describes 


the characteristics and advantages of the 
varied materials prepared by this com- 
pany for the rubber industry. Many 
typical formulae are given, adapted for 
a broadly comprehensive range of rub- 
ber products in the rubber mechanical, 
tire, adhesive, and molded goods divi- 
sions of the industry. In connection 
with the formulae cures and physical 
tests are given. 

“Index to A.S.T.M. Standards and 
Tentative Standards.” It comprises 
specifications, methods of testing, rec- 
ommended practices, definition of 
terms, charts, and tables as of October, 
1933. Issued yearly. American Soci- 
ety for Testing Materials, 260 S. Broad 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

“Taschenbuch 1934 fur Gummitech- 
niker.” (“Pocket Handbook for Rubber 
Technologists, 1934.”) In this book 
Werner Esch presents useful technical 
data in a number of articles as “The 
Effect of Varying Carbon Black Doses 
and Varying Heating Periods;” “Effect 
of Latex Preparations on Rubber Vul- 
canizates;” “Sprayable Rubber Solu- 
tions;” “Cementing Rubber Vulcan- 
izates on to Iron;” “Rubber Types as 
Adhesives.” The data in “Production 
of Varnishes for Galoshes Using Lin- 
seed Oil” are rather antiquated. A de- 
scriptive list of compounding ingredi- 
ents and various tables complete this 
handy little book. 





British Malaya 


An official cable from Singapore to the Ma- 
layan Information Agency, Malaya House, 57 
Charing Cross, London, S.W.1, England, gives 
the following figures for December, 1933: 
Rubber Exports: Ocean shipments from Singa- 
pore, Penang, Malacca, and Port Swettenham 


December, 1933 








Latex 
Sheet Concentrated 
and Crepe Latex and 
Rubber Revertex 
To Tons Tons 
United Kingdom ..... 7,890 
United States ........ 30,828 $63 
Continent of Europe.. 11,740 348 
British possessions ... 445 17 
DMEM Sap ess cata cK 4,208 59 
Other countries ...... 1,272 6 
BIE. igs cb we ck hic 56,383 1,196 


Rubber Imports: Actua!, by Land and Sea 
December, 1933 





Dry Wet 
i Rubber Rubber 
From Tons Tons 
EP Pe ee 816 8,4 
SRMCE BONGO sos ccevaeeices 551 reat 
Java and other Dutch islands. 216 52 
ES ae 970 19 
Brtwe GOTheo .<.....66 csi. ees 372 36 
A eee 421 33 
Stain chi. COO Nene 536 510 
French Indo-China .......... 296 76 
COUREE TORRES. <5 .5065s5ss 71 9 
CE CCE 4,249 (13,861 
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Rubber Industry in Europe 








Rubber in the Textile 
Industry 

Investigations by the Propaganda 
Committee of the Rubber Growers’ 
Association revealed an extensive field 
for rubber parts in the textile industry. 
These parts are now made of other ma- 
terials, as leather for instance, but it 
seems that rubber could be substituted 
for rollers of various kinds, pickers, 
and belting, the latter including latex- 
treated rope-drives, endless flat belts, 
and multiple V-belts. 

To give an idea of the extent of this 
field for rubber, it may be mentioned 
that Lancashire alone has about 700,000 
looms, each of which could use 2 rub- 
ber pickers, 2 rubber bumpers, a rubber 
driving belt, and rubber picking, check, 
and heald straps. Besides 50,000,000 
rollers, draw rollers and others, are in 
use in Lancashire. These are covered 
with leather at present; so much ex- 
perimental work would probably be 
necessary before a satisfactory rubber- 
covered roller could be devised, but the 
large potential demand would make 
such work well worth while. However, 
if research is required for some appli- 
cations of rubber in textile machinery, 
others are already ripe for commercial 
development. 


Synthetic Resins vs. 
Ebonite 


The last international number of 7he 
India Rubber Journal had an article com- 
paring ebonite and synthetic resin prod- 
ucts, and it was suggested that ebonite 
might gradually be completely sup- 
planted by the latter. The writer of 
the article in question set the ebonite 
industry 4 problems that it would have 
to solve if it was not to give way to 
the synthetic resin products. These 
were: manufacture of an ebonite hav- 
ing bold colors; manufacture of an 
ebonite capable of withstanding super- 
ficial destruction; shorter vulcanization 
time; and manufacture of ebonite ob- 
jects which, after vulcanization, can be 
taken out of the mold in a polished 
state. 

To this article the German scientist, 
Dr. St. Reiner, now replies, pointing 
out that the problems, on the one hand, 
are minor when compared with the real 
advantages of ebonite, while, on the 
other, they are to a large extent already 
solved. Ebonite molded goods are al- 
ready being manufactured in bold col- 
ors, ivory colored and bright red bil- 
liard balls, for instance. The high 
chemical resistance of certain ebonite 
mixes is generally acknowledged so that 


GREAT BRITAIN 


it has become the preferred material 
for lining alkali- and acid-proof vessels. 
The time taken in vulcanization can be 
shortened, first, by using suitable ac- 
celerators and, next, by efficient man- 
agement of molds. The demand that 
ebonite molded goods should emerge 
from the molds in a polished condition 
is unreasonable since other pressed 
substances also require subsequent pol- 
ishing. In conclusion St. Reiner sums 
up the situation as follows: 

“Ebonite and synthetic resin prod- 
ucts both have their advantages and 
particular sphere of use. The com- 
plete supplanting of ebonite by syn- 
thetic resin products will never occur 
if only for the reasons that ebonite 
possesses greater elasticity, resistance 
against shocks and chemical resistance 
than synthetic resin products.” 


Rubber Paving Progress 

The chairman of Universal Rubber 
Paviors, Ltd., at its fifth ordinary gen- 
eral meeting, reported the past year 
one of material progress, and indica- 
tions are that rubber paving as a profit- 
maker is not far off. Last year sec- 
tions in Huddersfield and New Bridge 
St., London, were laid with improved 
Gaisman blocks and are giving satisfac- 
tion. In the new Mersey vehicular 
tunnel 2,000 square yards are to be 
paved with the same blocks, but with 
shallower base; while all the traffic 
lines both in the main and branch tun- 
nels will be of yellow rubber blocks, 21 
by 6 inches, more than 24,000 blocks 
being required for the purpose. Instant 
success has been attained by the new 
rubber-covered concrete curbs supplied 
in 3 colors, black, white, and yellow; 
rubber-covered sign posts and bollards 
in colors to match curbs are now also 
available. 

An interesting new use for rubber 
blocks is as tiling for stables. During 
the past year special studded rubber 
paving blocks were designed for 
horse boxes, cattle stalls, and dog ken- 
nels, and the box of Hyperion, winner 
of the 1933 Derby and St. Leger races, 
has thus been paved. Besides there 
has been a satisfactory sale of green 
blocks for cattle stalls. It is claimed 
that not only are the blocks sanitary, 
but their use eliminates the need of 
litter. 


Footwear Imports 
In reply to a question in the House 
of Commons regarding the number of 
rubber shoes and gum boots imported 
annually into England during the last 
3 years from Germany, Japan, and 


Czechoslovakia, the President of the 
Board of Trade gave the following fig- 
ures: 

Jan. 


to Noy., 

1931 1932 1933 

Dozen Dozen Dozen 

Rubber boots from: Pairs Pairs Pairs 
Germany ....... 21,522 5,055 79 
a ae 68,447 170,405 83,329 
Czechoslovakia .. 17,409 13,236 49 

Rubber shoes, overshoes, and galoshes 

Germany ....... 184,380 66,419 23,311 
ifsc aC) ner 167,014 348,030 387,523 
Czechoslovakia 139,190 41,885 27,499 
(a) For 1931 and 1932, including Formosa 


and Japanese leased territories in China; for 
January to November, 1933, including Formosa 
only. 

These figures reveal the interesting 
fact that.even in 1931, Japan was an 
important supplier of rubber boots, al- 
though Germany was ahead with othe: 
types of rubber footwear, and that 
Japan has largely succeeded in ousting 
Germany and Czechoslovakia in the 
British footwear market. The 1933 fig 
ures, it is true, indicate that the new 
duties on rubber footwear are effectu- 
ally restricting foreign imports of rub- 
ber boots, also of Japanese origin, but 
the only effect on shipments of the sec- 
ond category of footwear appears to 
have been to cut further the share of 
Germany and Czechoslovakia in favor 
of Japan. In other words they have 
been high enough practically to elimi- 
nate rubber boots from Czechoslovakia 
and Germany and have seriously af- 
fected the other types of rubber foot- 
wear from these countries, but they 
have not been able to prevent Japan 
from increasing her sales of galoshes 


and overshoes in Great Britain. 


British Notes 


To enakle rubber manufacturers to 
judge, free and without obligations, the 
advantages of the Gallie-Porritt grit 
tester, the Research Association of 
British Rubber Manufacturers has ar- 
ranged to loan a number of these grit 
testers to rubber manufacturers who 
have not yet adopted the apparatus. 

The Department of Industrial and 
Scientific Research has invented a new 
resin which is transparent, elastic, re- 
silient as rubber, and clear as glass. 

The Institution of the Rubber Indus 
try scheduled for January, 1934, the 
following meetings and lectures: 

January 8. London District. “Ac- 
celerators Derived from Piperidine,” by 
M. W. Philpott; “Accelerators as an 
Aid to Quality,” Maldwyn Jones; “Ac- 
celerators as an Aid to Production,” 
Arnold H. Smith. 

Tanuarv 11. Birmingham. “Air 
Wheel Tires for Passenger Cars,” L. 
R. Mernagh. 
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January 16. Preston. “Tubing Ma- 
chines and Problems,” H. Willshaw. 

January 24. Institution of Engineers 
and Shipbuilders, Glasgow. “Progress 
in the Use of Latex in Rubber Manu- 
facture as Revealed by Patent Litera- 
ture,” R. F. McKay. 

The I. R. I. awarded the Colwyn 
Gold Medal for 1934 to Dr. O. de Vries, 
until recently director of the Central 
Rubber Station, Buitenzorg, Java. 





’ s vv , 
GERMANY 
Achema VII 

The Achema VII, exhibition of 
Chemical Plant and Apparatus, will 
take place in Cologne, May 18-27, 1934. 
At the same time the general meeting of 
the Dechema (German chemists asso- 
ciation), and possibly of the Deutsche 
Kautschuk Gesellschaft, will be held in 


the same city. Already several leading 


firms have arranged to display their 
products, and it is expected that the 
‘oming Achema will be as successful 


as the memorable Achema VI in Frank- 
furt a.M., in 1930. 


German Notes 
Though improved business was noted 
in 1933, the Harburger Gummiwaren- 
fabrik Phoenix A.G. finds it necessary 


to reduce its capital. Sales decreased 
about 25% in 1931 as compared with 
1930, and a further decrease of 30% oc- 


curred in 1932 as against 1931; in addi- 
tion foreign trade proved unprofitable, 
and at the end of 1932 the firm’s losses 
amounted to 3,383,644 marks. To cover 
this loss the company proposes to re 
duce its capital of 7,200,000 marks to 
2,160,000. Following this action, 1,080,- 
000 marks of new shares will be issued 
for new equipment. 


for funds 


The Vulkan Gummiwarenfabrik, 
Weiss & Baessler A.G., Leipzig, de- 
clared a 10% dividend. Net profits 


were 96,000 marks against 93,000 marks 
although prices obtained last year were 
on the whole lower. However costs 
were reduced so that in the end the 
year closed with a more favorable bal- 
ance than in the preceding year. 
Albert Boecler, machinery inventor, 
formerly with Maschinen & Apparate- 
bau-Gesellschaft Martini & Huneke 
m.b.H., Berlin, now exploits his pat- 
ents under his own name and for his 
own account, but has arranged with 
Martini-Huneke & Salzkotten AG, 
Berlin, for the construction of his ma- 
chines. Selling and delivering the ma- 
chines, however, will be his job. 


Tire Selling Agreement 


Tire manufacturers, dealers, and au- 


tomobile manufacturers finally have 
agreed on regulating tire sales. The 
dealers’ demands regarding sales to 
large consumers have, on the whole, 
been met, but tire manufacturers will 
continue to supply government and 
municipal departments direct. Tire 


selling in future will be permitted only 
to approved dealers, 


which _ policy 


should go far toward eliminating the 
small fry, the small repair shops, etc., 
as tire dealers. The new agreement 
will probably remain in force for 2 
years, instead of one as heretofore. 





Other European Notes 

Many rubber manufacturers had in- 
teresting stands at the twenty-seventh 
automobile show in Paris in October, 
1933. Those of Hutchinson and Miche- 
lin were among the most original and 
amusing, with the latter exhibiting the 
Biban Michelin dual wheels. Most 
roads are crowned, so when twin tires 
travel over such roads, the greater part 
of the load is supported by the tires 
on the inside. The Biban system rem- 
edies this defect by placing rubber ele- 
ments between the hub and the rim, 
enabling the latter to tilt with the in- 
clination of the road and thus insuring 
even distribution of the load on both 
tires. Among other novelties were the 
Adersol machine with which grooves 
are cut across the width of worn 
treads, thus rendering them anti-skid 
again; the Mery automobile seat, en- 
tirely of cellular rubber; and the Dun- 
lopillo, Dunlop's latex seating. Dunlop’s 
f tires for all kinds of vehicles, 
from wheelbarrows to trucks, drew 
much attention. Various adaptations of 
the floating power principle, utilizing 
rubber, were shown by very many auto- 
mobile manufacturers, Also displayed 
was the new Dinin storage battery 
having its hard rubber container lined 
with a new substance, Aldenol, said to 
be remarkably resistant even to con- 
centrated acids. It has the further ad- 
vantage of being transparent; so it is 
easier to keep track of the liquid. 

The Anglo-Belgian Rubber Mfg. Co., 
Stratos, Brussels, Belgium, recently was 
formed with a _ capital of 2,000,000 
francs. The concern, working together 
with the Societe Caucho Especial, San 
Sebastian, Spain, and La Croix de Lor 
raine, Reuil (Seine-et-Oise), France, 
will take over the “Capra” factory, 
Saventhem, Belgium. 

The Rygawar Rubber Co., Warsaw, 
Poland, reports a loss of 291,136 zloty 
for the vear ended June 30, 1933. The 
capital and reserves total 1,005,000 
zloty. Zloty=1.13¢ U. S. currency. 

The N. V. Ver. Ned. Rubberfabrieken, 
Heveadorp, Netherlands, is planning to 
concentrate on supplying the home 
market with rubber goods since the 
outlook for the export business is so 
unfavorable and, accordingly, is mak- 
ing necessary changes in its works and 
equipment, it is learned. New lines, 
including mechanical goods, are also 
to be undertaken, it seems. 


range ¢ 





NEW ENGLAND 
(Continued from page 47) 

Gould Golf Ball Co., Inc., 522-528 
Main St., Wakefield, Mass., through 
President H. I. Gould has announced 
the complete reorganization of its per- 
sonnel structure and the addition of 
more capital to take care of increased 
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business. A new treasurer, Frederick 
C. Miller, has been installed; he was 
also appointed to the directorate. 

The Columbia Narrow Fabric Co., 
Shannock, R. I., plans a brick hydro- 
electric building, 12 by 20 feet. 

Rhode Island rubber manufacturers 
for December, 1933, had a payroll of 
$250,425 and for November, 1933, one 
of $278,612. 

W. J. R. Hauser, connected since its 
beginning with the Revertex Corp. of 
America, 40 Rector St., New York, 
N. Y., and with the developments of 
Revertex and concentrated latex on the 
Continent and in England, resigned as 
Revertex vice president and joined the 
Heveatex Corp., 78 Goodyear Ave., 
Melrose, Mass., as its vice president in 
charge of sales. Mr. Hauser has opened 
an office for Heveatex at 90 Broad St., 
New York, N. Y., (telephone Bowling 
Green 9-4833), where he will handle 
sales of rubber latex, latex concen- 
trates, and compounded latices as of- 
fered by Heveatex Corp. 

United Elastic Corp., Easthampton, 
Mass., manufactures elastic fabrics in- 
cluding Kantkink Elasticord. Edward 
L. Shaw is company president, and W. 


I.. Pitcher, treasurer. 





MIDWEST 

Gillette Rubber Co., Eau Claire, Wis., 
now maintains a warehouse at 400 Dub- 
lin Ave., Columbus, O., with a capacity 
of 375 carloads of bicycle and automo- 
bile tires to serve midwestern and east- 
ern territories. The firm’s warehouse 
formerly was in Detroit, Mich., but the 
move was made to secure savings in 
freight rates and to provide better dis- 
tribution facilities. 

Standard Four Tire Co., Keokuk, 
Iowa, stockholders again named W. E. 
Vance general manager. All officers 
were reelected as follows: Smith Ham- 
ill, president; W. C. Kimberly, vice 
president; C. O. Frazier, secretary; and 
J. P. Mathias, treasurer. The company, 
which manufactures tires, tubes, and 
molded goods, adopted a new adver- 
tising slogan: “A million tubes in 1934.” 

The International Exposition—1934, 
Chicago, IIll., the continuation of “A 
Century of Progress,” will open June 
1, 1934, and closes November 1. The 
opening is only 5 months away; yet 
many applications are being made for 
space, Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., 
Akron, O., plans for additional space 
in which to exhibit rubber products 
other than tires. 

Keokuk Rubber Products Co. for 
$5,000 in a receivership sale recently 
purchased for installation in its plant 
at Keokuk, Iowa, the plant machinery, 
tools, and equipment of the Ott Rub- 
ber Co., manufacturer of inner tubes 
and other rubber goods equipment, 
Dubuque, Iowa. The Ott plant build- 
ing remains to be sold. 

Henry C. Pearson, founder and for- 
mer owner of INpIA RupBeR Wor_p, has 
invented 2 lawn games, Shuffle Ball 
and Cue-Ball Bowls. 
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Rubber Industry in Far East 





Rubber Data for 1932 


The Department of Agriculture, In- 
dustry and Commerce issued recently 
“Bulletin of the Central Bureau of Sta- 
tistics, No. 115,” covering the export 
crops of. Netherlands India in 1932. 
The data concerning rubber were ob- 
tained from 1,061 estates, 520 in Java 
and 541 in the Outer Possessions. Of 
the total number 919 estates have 
reached the productive stage, 464 in 
Java and 455 in the Outer Possessions. 
However these included several estates 
out of tapping part of the year (168 in 
Java and 63 in the Outer Possessions), 
as well as a somewhat larger number 
out of tapping the whole year (86 es- 
tates with a planted area of 18,356 hec- 
tares, 10,364 mature, in Java; and 156 
estates with a planted area of 24,983 
hectares, 14,195 mature, in the Outer 
Possessions). 

The total area of estates at the end 
of 1932 was 1,692,074 hectares, 679,474 
in Java and 1,012,600 in the Outer Pos- 
sessions, a decrease as compared with 
1,729,101 hectares the year before, 682,- 
985 in Java and 1,046,116 in the Outer 
Possessions. This decrease was due to 
cutting out all rubber on some estates, 
which, therefore, no longer figure 
among the rubber estates. 

The planted area was 41.5% or 702,- 
518 hectares. But this figure does not 
represent the total rubber area, since 
a portion of the land was planted to 
other crops, chiefly tea and coffee, 
either in separate blocks or _ inter- 
planted with the rubber, leaving the net 
planted area devoted to rubber at 
34.4% of the total area or 582,196 hec- 
tares, 222,799 in Java and 359,397 in the 
Outer Possessions. The custom of in- 
terplanting other crops is losing pop- 
ularity, and every year finds an in- 
crease in the area devoted to unmixed 
rubber and a corresponding decrease in 
the mixed sections. Most of the inter- 
planted rubber is found in Java and 
there predominantly in East Java, cof- 
fee being the favored catch crop. 

The chief rubber centers (estate) 
are East Coast Sumatra and Atjeh, in 
Sumatra (284,213 hectares) and West 
and East Java (195,213 hectares), 
which together account for 82.4% of 
the total rubber acreage. 

The tappable area increased from 
348,512 hectares to 396,746 hectares in 
the period 1928 to 1932, inclusive, or 
ior Java from 148,988 to 165,746 hec- 
tares, and for the Outer Provinces 
(chiefly Sumatra) from 199,524 to 231,- 
000 hectares. 

About % of the total area, or 405,795 
hectares, were planted before 1927; 43,- 
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781 and 47,356 hectares were added in 
1927 and 1928 respectively, but then 
followed a steady decline until in 1932 
only 6,912 hectares were added. But 
this statement does not mean that the 
planted area of 1932 showed an in- 
crease of 6,912 hectares when compared 
with the total for the preceding year. 
Far from it. After allowance has been 
made for corrections in figures and 
areas abandoned, the total increase over 
the 1931 planted area was only 35 hec- 
tares. 

Production of estate rubber in 1932 
was 150,907 tons, the lowest since 1928 
when it was 140,928 tons. The de- 
crease was most marked for Java (59,- 
541 against 70,884 tons in 1931) and 
considerably less so in Sumatra (91,360 
against 94,915 tons in 1931). 


Exports of latex, Revertex, and 

sprayed rubber follow: 
1932 

Latex from: Kg. 

See ECCT Oe ton ne ae ee ee 164,788 

past Coast SOMOres ...25..5.. 8,794,967 

RP eee 19,216 
Revertex 

East Coast Sumatra ....-....... 820,754 
Sprayed Rubber 

AB Sa oe ee 2,371,350 

East Coast Sumatra . ........5...5<. 8,246,215 


* Includes Revertex which was not separately 


The above shipments are included in 
total production figures. 


Native Rubber 


Native rubber was planted on 8,243 
hectares in Java in 1932 against 7,841 
hectares in 1931, More than half this 
was tappable, but the low prices made 
exploitation out of the question. The 
area of native rubber in the Outer 
Provinces is, of course, not known, but 
the total exports for 1932 were 61,447 
tons dry, the lowest figure since 1924 
when exports were 56,346 tons dry. The 
maximum was reached in 1929 when 





108,584 tons were shipped. Native rub- 


ber shipments follow: 
Year Tons 
SS Nikdec etka bbasksseadéewaes 6,000 
RTs. 2 Seucay drive & ain eck Area oem 17,000 
eso hie Pimiveehubseanereca:d 36,000 
PES assis ccdeeavere. cava ne squemae 56,346 
RP rer cere ee 85,245 
VL Sy eee ee ee 78,000 
Des bcKGeeaaiatesnedenkd cas 100,491 
re are arene ee 91,353 
SO CEN Khe peGee Stern eaes snes 108,584 
SS re rt 90,49¢ 
BF sane iaviesaiteyd sre <)'a Wha ere Bebe w Bien ésace 88,717 
BE sasdnunradapercdunionsekass 61,447 
Gutta Percha 
Gutta percha is cultivated on 3 es- 
tates, one of which is in Java and cov- 


ers an area of 1,138 hectares, and 2 in 
Sumatra with a total area of 166 hec- 
tares. All plantation gutta percha ex- 
ported in 1932, 135,490 kilos, came from 


Java. The shipments of wild gutta 

1931 1930 1929 1928 

Kg. Kg. Kg. Kg. 
9,340 401,876 469,694 182,82¢ 
9,484,162 6,674,454 3,525,136 *3,889,729 
37,77¢ 18,250 25,623 40,040 
1,046,865 650,491 653382 seston 
5,090,264 4,248,006 4,001,280 2,875,326 
11,307,716 7,928,736 14,850,674 10,770,711 


mentioned until 1929, 


steadily decreased, from 
1928 to 981 tons in 1932. 
The bulk of this gutta percha, which 
includes such grades as gutta hang- 
kang, gutta merah, gutta soentik, etc., 
comes from the Outer Provinces. 


percha have 


3,766 tons in 


Incidentally it is learned that a mem- 
ber of the staff at the Government's 
Gutta Percha Plantation Tjipetir, who 
is going on leave to Europe, has been 
asked to travel via Japan and America 
to make contact with prospective buy- 
ers of the product and to try to stimu- 
late its sale. 





World Rubber Shipments—Net Exports 


Long Tons—1933 


British Malaya Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec 
CRUOES CXPOUUS ics coos es 52,266 49,607 61,002 54,599 57,579 
De ee 17,869 15,146 17,390 20,142 18,110 
1 An ar ee ORE, tet ean 34,397 34,461 43,612 34,457 39,469 

ee ere 5,839 5,111 5,674 6,363 6,966 

India and Burma ......... 246 125 271 51¢ et 

EES See rere 955 1,027 959 1,020 989 

British N. Borneo ......... 728 728 "750 *750 *750 

Re onan 926 611 979 1,191 1,04¢ 

TaUR ARG DAAUED «6:0 ss o.0:00% 6,460 5,868 5,329 6,684 due 

Sumatra: B.. COasts o'5:05..05% os 7,985 9,164 8,682 9,951 

Oiher NN. 3 tndies.. <2... <i 15,161 15,005 15,170 14,474 

French Indo-China ........ 808 1,702 1,426 1,599 

Amazon Valley 4.4.55... 116 656 965 956 oe 

PNUD boca ook COs cawssn secs *100 *100 *100 *100 *100 

MAREE Guuiwisiessiraavees 74,721 74,558 84,917 78,061 


*Estimate. Compiled by Leather-Rubber-Shoe 


Division, Washington, D. C. 
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MALAYA 





Grades of Rubber 


If Malayan planters did not know 
that rubber manufacturers in general 
cared little about “pretty” rubber, at a 
recent meeting of the Rotary Club 
they were so informed by a paper by 
R. O. Bishop, of the Rubber Research 


Institute, who recently returned from a 


trip to Europe and America, where he 
visited many technical institutes and 
several rubber factories, including 20 
in America His findings in America 
were generally applicable to other con- 
sumer countries, he said, and the first 
thing that struck him was that rubber 
manufacturers knew little about the 
trouble well-run estates take to pre- 
pare rubber, and apparently cared less. 
The main reasons for this attitude, he 
found, was the practice of bulking rub- 
ber for export, and bad packing, and 
he held shippers largely to blame for 
this 

It must have been a very severe 


shock to planters to learn that rubber 
landed in England and America so un- 
satisfactorily bulked that, while the 
consumer had _ paid for Singapore 
Standard Sheet, he actually received 
rubber similar to dirty small holding 
sheet. Owing to indiscriminate bulking 
of rubber, the consumer, who usually 
knew little about different types of es- 
tates, thought that “average” was the 
best that could be produced; good 
estates suffered for indifferent ones. 
On the other hand compounding 
had developed and improved to such 
an extent that f.a.q. sheet could be used 
for numerous articles almost without 
any selection, and with further prog- 
ress, Mr. Bishop thought, it would be 
possible to use all grades of rubber 
with equal advantage for most pur- 
poses. For ordinary uses, therefore, 
the manufacturer would in future be 
less and less inclined to concern him- 


sO 


would always be an outlet, though 
strictly limited, for special types of rub- 
ber to suit the special requirements of 
individual manufacturers and _ obtain- 
able only by them. 

Manufacturers who required special 
types of rubber were willing to pay a 
premium for a material that answered 
needs. But a new soft rubber 
sheet, for instance, if put on the open 
market, would not meet with a good 
general reception because it would of- 
fer no particular advantage to one 
manufacturer over another. Again a 
planter could not expect a premium of 
one cent a pound for such a soft rub- 


their 


ber, when it cost less than half that 
amount to render f.a.q. sheet suitable at 
the factory. 

It may be remarked that when Mr. 


Bishop says that whereas estates make 


85% of prime quality and 15% lower 
grades, but that they should rather 
make 15% first quality and 85% lower 


grades, he confirms the opinion of the 
well-known Dutch investigator, O. de 
Vries, who some years ago also ad- 
vised planters that for the bulk of rub- 
ber articles a cheap mass product, more 
simply prepared than the present high- 


er grades, would suffice. 





Malayan Notes 
On the initiative of the Rubber 
Growers’ Association a Malayan com- 
mittee was formed to consider regulat- 


ing rubber output. This Rubber Regu- 
lating Committee, as it is called, is 


thoroughly representative of the rubber 
industry including, as it does, members 
from the legislative and federal coun- 
cils, leading agency houses, shippers, 
dealers, the different planters’ associa- 
tions, large plantations, etc. A special 


working sub-committee has also been 
formed consisting of H. B. Egmont 
Hake, director, Harrisons, Barker & 


man, Planters’ Association of Malaya; 
G. Wiseman, Dunlop Plantations, Ma- 
lacca; the planting members of the Fed- 
eraland Legislative Council; Lieut.-Col. 
E. A. Ash; H. E. Nixon and C. Ward- 
Jackson. 





Indo-China 

A remarkable instance of the extraor- 
dinary vitality of Heveas under unusual 
circumstances was reported from the 
Institut Pasteur, Nhatrang, French 
Indo-China. At the Suoi-Giao planta- 
tion of the Institut is a section of about 
2350 hectares under rubber. On No- 
vember 6, 1926, a violent typhoon 
struck the district, uprooting 1,251 
trees, breaking off 929 trees at one to 
2 meters above the ground, and ripping 
big branches off 915 trees. While noth- 
done with the uprooted 


ing could be 

trees, which were a total loss, the 915 
trees that had lost only some big 
branches recovered in time and could 
be regularly exploited again. As to the 
929 trees that were broken off, these 


were allowed to rest after the broken 
parts had been trimmed. Within 6 
months after the typhoon 239 of these 
trees showed new shoots near the top 
and after a while could be regularly 
tapped. About 630 died in the course 
of 2 years; so 59 trees were left which, 
while they put forth no new leaves, 
were still capable of yielding latex. 
These strange trees continued to yield 
latex for several years, only a few 
dropping out from time to time, and 
by the end of March, 1932, that is al- 
most 6 years after the typhoon, there 
were still 35 left. They continued to 
be absolutely leafless and showed no 
other signs of life except the power of 
elaborating latex and of slowly regen- 
erating their bark. The yield of latex 
has consistently been practically in the 
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self about different plantation grades, Co., Ltd.; G. E. Teale, director, Cum- same proportion as the average from 
which policy could not but affect prices berbatch & Co., Ltd.; Choo Kia Peng; the healthy trees on the estate, and the 
for the higher grades of the usual James Robertson, director, Guthrie & quality appears not to differ appreci- 
types of rubber. However, there o., Ltd., Singapore; J. C. Innes, chair- ably from that of normal rubber. 
Plantation Rubber Crop Returns by Months 
= a -giecaaes East Indies— 
Borneo and Bu Malaya Sumatra Miscellaneous Total 
26 Companies) (102 aes (21 (jftomies AN (338 Companies) (60 heaates) (60 Companies) (8 Companies) (615 Companies) 
_————E 5 EC ee Oe a 
Long Long Long Long Long Long Lon Long 
1933 Tons Index Tons Index Tons Index Tons” Index Tons Index Tons Index Tons Index Tons Index 
January 360 73.6 1,124 55.1 120 21.4 12,467 100.3 2,561 97.5 3,837 95:2 124 68.5 20,593 92.1 
February 323 66.1 905 44.3 46 8.2 11,630 93.5 »703 102.9 4,207 104.3 54 29.8 19,868 88.8 
March ...... 319 65.2 992 48.6 126 22.4 10,508 84.5 2,756 105.0 4,171 103.4 93 51.4 18,965 84.8 
DN Sy ckbaneeabaess 304 62.2 1,242 60.9 139 24.7. 10,532 + 84.7 2.845 108.3 3,851 95.5 121 66.9 19,034 85.1 
Nee eae 333 68.1 880 43.1 117 20.8 11,879 95.5 2,995 114.1 4,158 103.1 134 74.0 20,496 91.7 
BU i66655 sharon 334 68.3 995 48.8 31 §.5 12,411 99.8 2,965 112.9 4,235 105.0 140 77.3 21,111 94.4 
er 354 72.4 1,258 61.6 29 5.2 12,515 100.7 2,919 111.2 4,556 113.0 133 73.5 21,764 97.3 
ea Se 369 75.5 1,397 68.4 40 7.1 12,842 103.3 2,449 93.3 4,435 110.0 127 70.2 21,659 96.9 
September .......... 372 76.1 1,486 72.8 200 35.6 12,249 98.5 2,443 93.0 4,641 115.1 110 60.8 21,501 96.1 
NE 6 ooo aes be pss 383 78.3 1,222 59.9 386 68.7. 12,797 102.9 2,821 107.4 4,782 118.6 112 61.9 22,503 100.6 
November ........... 407 83.2 1,797 88.0 487 86.7 2,888 103.7 3,039 115.7 4,778 118.5 113 62.4 23,509 105.1 
11 months ending November, 
eee 3,858 . * 13,298 1,721 132,718 30,496 47,651 1,261 «++ 231,003 
Se Se kbeebsbesses 3340 12,046 1,045 136,293 25,683 46,463 1,619 . 226,689 
Note: Index figures throughout are based on the pooathly average for 1929=100. Issued December 28, 1933, by the Commrrcial Research Depart- 
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Patents and Teade 


MACHINERY 
United States 


1,935,700. Strip Beveler. C. 
Sioux City, Lowa. 
1,935,780. Bias Cutter. C. S. McChes- 
ney, Kenmore, and F. G. Reid and 
N. L. Cornell, both of Buffalo, as- 
signors to Dunlop Tire & Rubber 
Corp., Buffalo, all in N. Y. 
1,935,794. Plastic Material Mold. H. 
D. Geyer, assignor to Inland Mfg. 
Co., both of Dayton, O. 
1,935,872. Repair Tube Press. G. G. 
Collins, Sharon Center, assignor of 
Y% to W. H. Parry, Akron, both in O. 
1,936,291. 2-Ply Folded Tape Appara- 
tus. M. C. Dodge, assignor to Co- 
lumbian Rope Co., both of Auburn, 
CY 


E. Dunlap, 


1,936,490. Sheet Rubber Preparing De- 
vice. N. H. van Harpen, assignor to 
Algemeene Vereeniging Van Rubber- 
planters Ter Oostkust Sumatra, both 
of Medan, Sumatra, Dutch East In- 
dies. 

1,936,808. Ball Trimmer. J. F. Town- 
send, assignor to Worthington Ball 
Co., both of Elyria, O. 


1,936,817. Tire Tool. F. G. Allen, 
New Haven, Conn. 
1,936,958. Footwear Apparatus. H. A. 


Skov, Copenhagen, Denmark, assign- 
or, by mesne assignments, to H. C. 
L. Dunker, Helsingborg, Sweden. 

1,937,164. Paper and Fabric Coating 
Machine. R. S. Phillips, assignor to 
Cleveland Liner & Mfg. Co., both of 
Cleveland, O. 

1,937,439. Small Object Painter. C. A. 
Schacht, Huntington, Ind. 

1,937,558. Weftless Cord Fabric Appa- 
ratus. 13. H. Foster, Maplewood, N. 
J., assignor to Morgan & Wright, 
Detroit, Mich. 

1,937,985. Roll Grinder. C. F. Schnuck, 
New Haven, assignor to Farrel-Bir- 
mingham Co., Inc., Ansonia, both in 
Conn, 

1,938,169. Flexible Article Colorer. N. 
Barr and R. J. Dorn, assignors to 
Barr Rubber Products Co., all of 
Sandusky, O. 

1,938,377. Mixer. D. A. Ducharme, 
Akron, O., and F. H. Banbury, An- 
sonia, Conn., assignors to Farrel- 
Birmingham Co., Inc., Ansonia, Conn. 

1,938,394. Laminated Material Cutter. 
H. Lyon, Brockton, assignor to 
George O. Jenkins Co., Bridgewater, 
both in Mass. 

1,938,420. Dipped Goods Apparatus. 
J. R. Gammeter, Akron, O. 

1,938,685. Surgical Glove Applier, H. 
E. and R. W. Breuls, both of Toron- 
to, Ont., Canada. 

1,938,787. Tire Measurer and Severer. 
A. O. Abbott, Jr., assignor to Mor- 
gan & Wright, both of Detroit, Mich. 

1,938,794. Vulcanizer. F. J. Beighey, 
St. Clair Shores, assignor to Morgan 
& Wright, Detroit, both in Mich. 

1,938,816. Material Uniting Apparatus. 
E. Eger, assignor to Morgan & 
Wright, both of Detroit, Mich. 

1,938,913. Inflatable Ball Treater. B. 
Kozmer, Chicago, Il. 


1,939,041. Core Sheathing Apparatus. 
G. LL. Cherry; La Grange, Iil.,. as- 
signor to Western Electric Co., Inc., 
New York, N. Y. 

1,939,510. Twin Sole Laying Press. O. 
Michalk, Freital, Germany. 

1,939,629. Festooning Rack. G. B. 
Nichols, O. L. Flener, and H. D 
Stevens, assignors to Firestone Tire 
& Rubber Co., all of Akron, O. 

Dominion of Canada 

337,672. Tire Machine, Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co., assignee of W. H. 
Nixon, both of Akron, O., U. S. A. 

United Kingdom 


397,233. Sheet Rubber Cutter. Dunlop 
Rubber Co., Ltd, London, and H. 
Willshaw and T. Norcross, both of 
Birmingham. 

Germany 
589,582. Tire Pressure Indicator. 


Deutsche Dunlop Gummi-Co. A.G., 
Hanau a.M. 


589,735. Hollow Body Vulcanizer. I. 
B. Kleinert Rubber Co. G.m.b.H., 
Hamburg. 

United States 

1,936,080. Picture Transferring Proc- 
ess. S. A. and R. J. Boyle, both of 


3ristol, Conn. 

1,936,136. Box. <A. G. S. Lindgren, 
assignor to Aktiebolaget Alos, both 
of Gottenborg, Sweden. 

1,936,500. Rubber Coated Fabric. J. 
R. Couture, Fairfield, Conn., assignor 
to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Wilmington, Del. 

1,937,561. Tape. W. R. Gillies, assignor 
to Union Asbestos & Rubber Co., 
both of Chicago, III. 

1,937,807. Composite Article. V. H. 
Bodle, Newton, Mass., assignor to 
B. F. Goodrich Co., New York, N. Y. 

1,939,293. Floor Covering. G. F. Cav- 
anagh, Cleveland, and A, B. Schultz, 
Willoughby, assignors to Ohio Rub- 
ber Co., Cleveland, all in O. 

1,939,322. Decorating Silk Fabric. H. 
Sieben, assignor to Textile Dyeing 
& Printing Co. of America, Inc., 
both of Fairlawn, N. J. 

1,939,440. Pressed Footwear. H. C. L. 
Dunker, Helsingborg, Sweden. 

1,939,562. Rug Lining. T. S. McDer- 
mott, assignor to Clark-Cutler-Mc- 
Dermott Co., both of Franklin, Mass. 

1,939,635. Concentrating Aqueous Rub- 
ber Dispersions. H. B. Townsend, 
Belmont, assignor to Vultex Corp. of 
America, Cambridge, both in Mass. 


Dominion of Canada 
336,949. Quick Freezing. Copeman 


Laboratories Co., assignee of L. G. 

Copeman, both of Flint, Mich., 

U.S: &. 

337,014. Rubber Thread or Strips. So- 
cieta Italiana Pirelli, assignee of U. 
Pestalozza, both of Milan, Italy. 
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Marks 


337,053. Leather Substitute. L. Boudy, 
Paris, France. 

337,070 and 337,071. Electrolytic Cell 
Diaphragm. W. E. Kershaw, Gwy- 
nedd Valley, Pa. U. S. A. 

337,204. Goods from Aqueous Dis- 
persions. Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd., 
London, England, and Anode Rub- 
ber Co., Ltd., St. Peter’s Port, Chan- 
nel Islands, assignees of E. W. Madge 
and A. N. Ward, co-inventors, both 
of Birmingham, England 

337,226. Gutta Percha Processing. W 
S. Smith, Newton Poppletord, H. J] 


Garnett, Sevenoaks, and J. N. Dean, 
Orpington, co-inventors, all in Eng 
land. 

337,324. Footwear. Dominion Rubbe: 
Co., Ltd., Montreal, P. Q., assignee 
of H. deb. Rice, Barrington, R. L, 
Ge se A, 

337,410. Tube. R. Debenedetti, Turin, 
Italy. 

337,421. Artificial Leather. Kk. Haar- 
burger, Reutlingen, Germany. 

337,671. Tire. Goodyear Tire & Rub- 


ber Co., assignee of G. D. Mallory, 
both of Akron, O., U.S. A. 


United Kingdom 


397,209. Inflated Ball. 
ber Co., Ltd., London, and D. F 
Twiss, A. E. T. Neale, and A. S 


Carpenter, all of Birmingham. 


Dunlop Rub 


397,237. Football Bladder. Dunlop 
Rubber Co., Ltd., London, and G 
Livings, Manchester. 

397,741. Artificial Leather. J. Vot 
teler’s Nachfolger Ges., Reutlingen, 


Germany. 

398,226 and 398,288. Film. W. M. Still 
& Sons, Ltd., and A. G. Adamson, 
both of London. 


Germany 


589,736. Rubber Objects. Dunlop Rub- 
ber Co., Ltd., London, England. Rep 
resented by C. Wiegand, Berlin. 

590,325. Objects Covered with Rubber, 
Balata, or Gutta Percha. W. C. Geer, 
New Rochelle, N. Y., U. S. A. Rep- 
resented by J. Fritze, Hamburg, and 
C. Stoepel, Berlin. 


CHEMICAL 
United States 


1,935,733. Synthetic Rubber. E 
Tschunkur, Cologne- Mulheim, and 
W. Bock, Cologne - Flittard, assign- 
ors to I. G. Farbenindustrie A. G., 
Frankfurt a. M., all in Germany. 

1,936,099. Accelerator. R. L. Sibley, 
Nitro, W. Va., assignor to Rubber 
Service Laboratories Co., Akron, O. 

1,936,106. Latex Processing. J. B. 
Crockett, Cambridge, Mass. 

1,936,115. Accelerator. C. O. North, 
Nitro, W. Va., assignor to Rubber 
Service Laboratories Co., Akron, O. 

1,936,561. Accelerator. F. L. Kil- 
bourne, Jr., and J. N. Street, both of 
Cuyahoga Falls, assignors to Fire- 
stone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, all 


Kil- 





in O. 
1,936,562. Accelerator. Be hy 
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bourne, Jr., Cuyahoga Falls, assigno1 
to Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., 
Akron, both in O. 

1,936,999. Proofing Composition. M. 
C. Teague, Jackson Heights, assignor 
to General Rubber Co., New York, 
both in N. Y. 

1,937,861. Adhesive Composition. W. 
F. Zimmerli, Fairlawn, and R. S. 
Havenhill, Akron, both in O., assign- 
ors, by direct and mesne assign- 
ments, of % to B. F. Goodrich Co., 
New York, N. Y., and % to Chrysler 
Corp., Highland Park, Mich. 

1,938,011. Rubber Composition. M. 
Faldini, assignor to Societa Italiana 
Pirelli, both of Milan, Italy. 

1,938,015. Imitation Rubber. S. Fuji 
and T, Fukuda, both of Utsunomiya- 
Shi, lng 

1,938,078. Aqueous Rubber Dispersion. 
C. P. Mac Iver, Waterbury, Conn., 
assignor, by mesne assignments, to 


Dispersions Process, Inc., New York, 
N.Y. 
1,938,651. Accelerator. I. Williams, 


Woodstown, N. J., assignor to E. 1. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wil- 
mington, Del. 
1,938,730 and 1,938,731. Rubber-like 
Mass. E. Tschunkur and W. Bock, 
both of Cologne-Mulheim, assignors 
to I. G. Farbenindustrie A. G,, 
Frankfurt a. M., all in Germany. 
1,938,751. Rubber-like Mass. Kk. Mei- 
senburg, Leverkusen-I. G. Werk, and 
W. Bock, Cologne-Mulheim, assign- 
ors to I. G. Farbenindustrie A. G., 
Frankfurt a. M., all in Germany. 
1,939,192. Accelerator. I. Williams, 
Lakewood, O., assignor, by mesne 
assignments, to E. I. du Pont de Ne- 
mours & Co., Wilmington, Del. 


Dominion of Canada 


337,151. Latex Rubber Goods. Inter- 
national Latex Processes, Ltd., St. 
Peter’s Port, Channel Islands, as- 
signee of E. A. Murphy and E. W. 
Madge, co-inventors, both of Bir- 
mingham, England. 

337,152. Rubber Composition. Inter- 
national Latex Processes, Ltd., St. 
Peter's Port, Channel Islands, as- 
signee of E. A. Murphy and A 
Niven, co-inventors, both of Birming- 
ham, England. 

337,245. Antiskidding Composition. W 
Josky, Hamburg, Germany. 

337,506. Age Resister. Bb. F. Good- 
rich Co., New York, N. Y., assignee 
of W. L wr on, Silver Lake, aR 
both in the U. 

337,524. Rubber i Plasti- 
cizer. Robert J. King Co., Inc., as- 
signee of R. J. and E. C. King, co- 
inventors, all of Stamford, Conn., 
UU; S. A. 

337,586. Wood Reconditioning Com- 
position. S. Krishna, Dehra Dun, 
U. P., British India. 

337,589. Confection, R. Lazarus, Beck- 
enham, England. 

337,668 and 337,669. Accelerator. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., as- 
signee of W. M. Lauter, both of 
Alison, ©. U. 5. A. 

337,670. Accelerator. Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co., cw gge or t. i 
Cramer, both of Akron, Se A. 

United pat 
Printing Ink. W. 


396,618. Denzler, 


Vernier, Switzerland. 

397,270. Latex Coating Composition. 
Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd., 
Anode Rubber Co., 


London; 
Ltd., St. Peter’s 


Port, Channel Islands; and E. A. 
Murphy and D. N. Simmons, both ot 
Birmingham. 
397,678. Composition for Securing Tile 
to Walls. G. E. Heyl, London. 
397,699. Synthetic Resin. Standard 
Oil ee Co., Linden, N. J., 


EF 

308,091. “Synthetic Rubber. B. £. 
Goodrich Co., New York, N. Y., as- 
signee of W. L. Semon, Silver Lake, 
O., both in the U. S. A. 

398,118. Accelerator, Schering - Kahl 
baum A. G., Berlin, Germany. 

398,225. Cable Insulation. FE. I. du 
Pont de saree & Co., Wilming- 
ton, Del., 1325, GAs 


Germany 


589,573. Reversible Compounded Con- 
centrates from Rubber Dispersions. 
Anode Rubber Co., Ltd. London, 
England. Represented by C. Wie- 
gand, Berlin. 

590,605. Treating Resinous Over-Vul- 
canizates from Rubber Solutions. 
Artifex Chemische Fabrik G.m.b.H., 
Altona-Stellingen. 

590,648. Anti-Aging Process. Imperial 
Chemical Industries, Ltd., London, 
England. Represented by A. Bohr 
and H. F incke, both of Berlin. 


GENERAL 


United States 





*19016. Mounting. I. P. Whitehouse, 
assignor to H. C. Lord, both of 
Erie, Pa. 

*19,017. Cushion Support. |. P. White 


house, assignor to H. C. Lord, both 
of Erie, Pa. 

*19,019. Rope. H. G. Metcalf, assignor 
to Columbian Rope Co., both of Au- 
burn, N. Y. 

1,935,184. Milking Machine Teat Cup. 
C, H. Hapgood, Nutley, N. J., as- 
signor to De Laval Separator (co. 
New York, N. Y. 

1,935,202. Sound-Deadening Attaching 
Device. A. H. and T. H. Chamber- 
lain, assignors to New Haven Clock 
Co., all of New Haven, Conn. 

1,935,204. Protective Headgear. 8: 
Dym, assignor to Mine Satety Ap- 
pliances Co. both of Pittsburgh, Pa. 

1,935,252. Doorstop. G. W. Spratt and 
J. F. Cullen, both of Eau Claire, 
Wis. 

1,935,283. Airplane Package Transfer 
Shock Absorber. L. S. Adams, 
Washington, D. C. 

1,935,287. Toy Pistol.  V. 
Chicago, IIl. 

1,935,290. Overall Shoulder Strap. L. 
W. Joyce, assignor to Joyce-Venn- 
ing Mig. Co., Inc., both of Greens- 
boro, N_ @ 

1,935,321. Gutta-Percha Insulation Ma- 
terial. A. R. Kemp, Westwood, and 
J. H. Ingmanson, Bloomfield, both 
in N. J., assignors to Bell Telephone 
Laboratories, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

1,935,322. Lead Covered Cable. A. R. 
Kemp, Westwood, N. J., assignor 
to cg Telephone Laboratories, Inc., 
New York, N. Y. 

1,935,323. Underground Cable. A. R. 
Kemp, Westwood, and J. H. Ing- 
manson, Glen Ridge, both in N. J., 
assignors to Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories, Inc.. New York, N. Y. 

1,935,405. Ice Tray. F. a 
Lafayette, Colo. 


Damico, 


Leyner, 


*Reissue. 
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1,935,447. Pneumatic Bumper. QO. 
Hoffman, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

1,935,519. Tread Member. G. F. 
Quinn, Revere, Mass. 

1,935,634. Underwater Goggles. N. S. 
Ives, United States Navy. 

1,935,718. Furniture Buffer. W. J. 
Johnson, Evanston, assignor to 
Johnson Chair Co., Chicago, both in 


Hl. 

1,935,787. Guide. L. Zapf, Old Hick- 
ory, Tenn., assignor to Du _ Pont 
Rayon Co., New York, N. Y. 

1,935,938. Tire Valve. R. E. Buck, 
Kalamazoo, Mich., assignor to Ster- 
ling Automotive Products Corp., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

1,935,998. Corset Measurer. 
Stradling, Blair, Neb. 

1,936,045. Scarf. A. WW. 
New York, N. Y. 

1,936,064. Sock. H. C. Mills, New 
Rochelle, N. Y. 
1,936,174. Brush, A. 

cago, Ill 

1,936,259. Glass Cleanser, D. J. 42 a0- 
mer, Chipley, Fla. 

1,936,323. Antiskid Device Clamp. k. 
H. Bowen, assignor to Columbian 
Rope Co., both of Auburn, N. Y. 

1,936,336. Girdle, J. L. Montmarquet, 
Caldwell, N. J. 

1,936,355. Wali Covering. L. C. Fleck, 
Appleton, assignor to Paper Patents 
Co., Neenah, both in Wis. 

1,936,398. Footbath. J. <A. Kienle, 
Forest Hills, assignor to Mathieson 
Alkali Works, Inc., New York, both 
in N.Y. 

1,936,437. Medicine Injector. W. G. 
Peters, Kansas City, Mo. 

1,936,491. Quoit - Form Device. A. 
Weinberg, New York, N. Y. 
1,936,709. Douche Nozzle. J. Emlich 
and R. Espelage, both of Cincinnati, 
O. 

1,936,729. Shoe Sole. C. P. Mebane, 
Cleveland, assignor to National Glove 
Go, Columbus, both in O. 


Bs ov: 


Bachrach, 


Renschin, Chi- 


1,936,7 775. Knob. J. H. Stedman, Brain- 
tree, Mass. 
1,936,855. Adjustable Truss Pad. G. 


M. Powers, Cincinnati, O., assignor 
to Ohio Truss Co., a corporation 
of O. 

1,936,994. Electrical Conductor. H. D. 
Rice, assignor to National India 
Rubber Co., both of Bristol, R. I. 

1,937,055. Seat. G. H. Curtiss, Coun- 
try Club Estates, assignor, by mesne 
assignments, to Curtiss Aerocar Co., 
Inc., Opa Locka, both in Fla. 

1,937,074. Shoe. F. Vicente, 
Cuba. 

1,937,278. Nurser Vent. W. G. Kleine, 
Dubuque, Iowa. 

1,937,294. Dental Implement. C. R. 
Post, Scarsdale, N. 

1,937,362. Colonic Apparatus. O. B. 
Schellberg, New York, N. Y. 

1,937,387. Flexible Fluid Container, E. 
I. Kilcup, Barrington, assignor to Da- 
M Rubber Co., Providence, both in 
\ 

1,937, 438. Caster. C. A. Schacht, Hunt- 
ington, Ind. 

1,937,440. Tank Ball. W. F. 
Huntington, Ind. 

1,937,441. Sink Stopple. W. 
Huntington, Ind. 

1,937,511. Vehicle Shock Absorber. C. 
J. Crane, Randolph Field, Tex. 

1,937,560. Shoe Shank Support, M. D. 
Gilbert, New York, N. 

1,937,581. Vibration a H.C. 
Lord, Erie, Pa. 

1,937,701. Switch. H. C. Kalwitz, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


Habana, 


Schacht, 


F. Schacht, 





| 
i 
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1,937,793. Saddle Gasket. G. Seaberg, 
assignor to S. R. Dresser Mfg. Co., 
both of Bradford, Pa. 

1,937,841. Tube Connecter Construc- 
tion. F. M. Pottenger, Jr., Monrovia, 
Calif. 

1,937,899. Panties. J. H. Le Coney, 
Bedford, assignor to Earnshaw Knit- 
ting Co., Newton, both in Mass. 


1,937,981. Extension Cord. A. Rosen- 
thal, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

1,938,052. Nurser. C. H. Speir, Fort 
Wingate, N. Mex. 

1,938,115. Girdle and _ Brassiére. J. 
Siegel, Detroit, Mich.; M. F. Siegel, 


executrix of said J. Siegel, deceased. 

1,938,127. Arch Supporter. 1 a BA 
Whitman, Bridgewater, assignor of % 
to F. Drew, Brockton, both in Mass. 

1,938,301. Printing Blanket. L. Smith, 
Lombard, Ill, and F. Vogel, Grand 
Haven, Mich.; said Vogel assignor to 
said Smith. 

1,938,308. Electrical Insulation. W. | 
Wiegand, Sound Beach, Conn., as- 
signor to Binney & Smith Co., New 


York, 

1,938, 344, ‘Rubber Stamp. H. Mitchell, 
Carbondale, Ill. 

1,938,361. Heel Mud Guard. R. C 
Vogt, West New York, N. J. 

1,938,371. Manifolding Platen. E. K. 
Bottle, Elmira, N. Y., assignor to 
American Sales Book Co. Ltd., To- 
ronto, Ont., Canada. 

1,938,493. Abradant Driving Head. H. 
L. Myers, assignor to American Floor 
Surfacing Machine Co., both of To- 
ledo, O. 

1,938,539. Tire Construction. K. E. 
Lyman, assignor to Borg-Warner 
Corp., both of Chicago, III. 

1,938,591. Ink Roller. A. J. Horton, 
White Plains, assignor to R. Hoe & 
Co., Inc., New York, both in N. Y.; 
Irving Trust Co., Receiver. 

1,938,644. Pavement. W. E. 
Weehawken, N. J. 

1,938,660. Safety Hat. J. C. Howard, 
assignor to Kaufman Rubber Co., 
Ltd., both of Kitchener, Ont., Canada. 

1,938,865. Doll Construction. E. G. 


Swanson, 


Schaeffer, Brooklyn, assignor to 
American Character Doilt Cox Tnc:, 
New York, both in N. Y. 

1,938,866. Doll Eye Mounting. E. G. 


Schaeffer, Brooklyn, assignor to 


American Character Doll Co., Inc., 
New York, both in N. Y. 
1,938,904. Stencil Ink Roller. C. C. 


Harris, assignor to Rivet-o Mfg. Co., 
both of Orange, Mass. 


1,939,024. Tank Ball. J. C. Ryan, as- 
signor to Ross Mfg. Co., both of 
Kansas City, Mo. 

1,939,095. Wheel. G. T. Balfe, assignor 


to Detroit Gasket & Mfg. Co., both 
of Detroit, Mich. 

1,939,096. Rim. G. T. Balfe, assignor 
to Detroit Gasket & Mfg. Co., both 
of Detroit, Mich. 

1,939,155. Rear Axle Mounting. K. M. 
Wise, assignor to Pierce-Arrow Mo- 
tor Car Co., both of Buffalo, N. Y. 

1,939,204. Faucet Connection. J. E. 
Conklin, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

1,939,207. Coupling. H. B. Duckworth, 
Garfield, Utah. 


1,939,249. Valve. K. Berger, Seattle, 
Wash. 
1,939,257. Undergarment. M. S. Er- 


langer, assignor to B. V. D. Co., Inc., 
both of New York, N. Y. 

1,939,344. Toilet Brush. J. A. Garland, 
Dorchester, assignor of % to T. J 
Driscoll, Boston, both in Mass. 

1,939,386. Athletic Vestment. E. H. 


Canon, McKeesport, Pa. 


1,939,402. Doorstop. b. W. Moser, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

1,939,414. Golf Practicing Means. L. 
Sametz, New York, N. Y. 

1,939,444. Spring Shackle. H. D. Gey- 
er, assignor to Inland Mfg. Co., both 
ot Dayton, ); 

1,939,445. Refrigerator Tray. G. C. 
Henne, Herrin, IIl., assignor to In- 
land Mig. Co., Dayton, O. 

1,939,604. Step Pad. B. Bronson, as- 
signor to Ohio Rubber Co., both of 
Cleveland, O 


1,939,610. Vehicle Stabilizer, FE. A. 
Newton, Sevenoaks, England. 

1,939,612. Liquid Pervious Container 
Attachment. W. H. Rose, Jersey City, 
N. J. 

Dominion of Canada 

336,686. Crank Arm Bearing. A. H. 
Stebbins, Los Angeles, Calif., U. 
Sone 

336,712. Drilling Machine Friction 
Grip. "ih Hossfeld, Winona, Minn., 
US: 

336,724. —— Appliance. M. C 
Norton; Corona, N. Y.,. U. S: <A: 
336,867. hige Pad. J. F. Flynn, New 
York, N Cisse At - 
336,914. Bathing Suit. C. W. Young, 


Niagara Falls, Ont. 


337,067. Massaging Device. iD 
Hemp, Rochester, Minn., U. S. 

337,101. Battery Diaphragm. M. W ild- 
erman, London, England. 

337,103. Printing Blanket. Addresso- 
graph- Multigraph of Canada, Ltd., 


Toronto, Ont. ., assignee of G. S. Ro 
well, Cleveland Heights, Oe Os Sik. 
337,115. Brush. British Xylonite Ge: 
Ltd. London, assignee of S. W. Snell, 


Woodford Green, both in England. 


337,145. Punctureproof Inner Tube. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., as- 
signee of W. E. Shively, both of 
Akron, O..U.. S.A. 

337,147. Knitted Elastic Fabric. Hemp- 
hill Co., Central Falls, assignee of R. 


H. Lawson, Pawtucket, both in R. L., 
Wes 

337,150. Theatre Chair. Interior Hard- 
wood Co., Ltd., assignee of O. F. 
Sass, both of Kitchener, Ont. 

337,241. Tube Fastener. G. A. B. Hall, 
Nanaimo, B. C. 

337,243. Extensible Electric Conductor. 
K. Herkenberg, Oberbarmen-Heck- 
inghausen Bes. 11, Germany. 

337,286. Filter Press. M. Wilderman, 
Monte Carlo, Monaco. 


337,291. Wrapper. Aktiebolaget Alos, 
assignee of A. G. S. Lindgren, both 
of Goteborg, Sweden. 

337,322. Valve. Dill Mfg. Co., Cleve- 
land, assignee of J. C. Crowley, Cleve- 
land Heights, both in O., U. S. A. 

337,323. Air Line Coupler. Dill Mfe 
Co., Cleveland, assignee of J. C. 
eet —— Heights, both in 
On: 


Ohio Rubber 
both of 


SOU 358. Shiccting Board. 
Co., assignee of B. Bronson, 
Cleveland, O., U. S. A. 

337,379. Printing Press Element. Vul- 
can Proofing Co., New York, assignee 
of R. R. Lewis, Baldwin, L. I., and 
A. J. Weiss, New York, co-inventors, 
aula NS Vo: S.A. 

337,400. Road Marker. A. P. 
Caldwell, N: J., U.S. A. 

337,432. Umbrella Identification De- 
vice. T. R. Lulham, London, Eng- 
land. 

337,499. Vehicle Suspension. Forsyth 
Automotive Pneumatic Spring, Ltd., 
assignee of A. E. Forsyth, both of 
Ottawa, Ont. 


White, 


337,605. 


395,733. 


395,892. 


396,335. 
396,377. 


396,378. 


396,505. 


397,263. 
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Casing Head Equipment. L. 
M. C. Seamark, Chagford, England. 


United ae. 


395,126. Parachute Flare. L. 
Tippecanoe City, O., U. 5. 

Door Fastening. cs _ an 

ergast and A. C. A. Squire, both of 

London. 

Air Cushion. R. W. Sampson, 

New York, N. Y., U. S. A. 


a 


396,063. Paper Pulp Sizing Device. 
Mead Corp., Dayton, assignee of W. 
E. Bair, Chillicothe. both in O., U. 
Sy A 


Vibration Damper. Amortis- 

seur Apex, Paris, France. 

Flexible Unjointed Hinge. W. 

Adams, Cambridgeshire. 

Amusement Apparatus. J. R. 
S. Whiting, Surrey. 

396,487. Safety Razor. F. J. 
ter, Birmingham, and A. E. 
W. Bromwich. 

Cycle Chain Case. Matchless 
Motor Cycles (Colliers), Ltd., Lon- 
don, and H. Stevens, Wolverhampton. 

396,530. Ball. Dunlop Rubber Co., 
Ltd., London, and S. G. Ball and E. 
W. Allen, both of Birmingham. 

396,578. Yielding Mount for Bearings. 


Lancas- 
Charles, 


E. Bugatti, Molsheim, France. 

396,584. Vehicle Body Mounting. | 
3ugatti, Paris, France. 

396,589. Sliding Clasp Fastener. A. 
Lewis, London. 

396,620. Stocking Suspender-Grip. J] 
F. P. Pugniet, Paris, France. 

396,707. Magneto - Microphonic Relay. 
Electrical Research Products, Inc., 
New York, assignee of A. F. Bennett, 


rn Hill, both in N. Y., U.S. 

396, 842. Valve. J. W. Wiggins and E. 
H. A. Wood, both of London. 

396,848. Railway Wagon. Birmingham 
Railway Carriage & Wagon Co., Ltd., 


and H. H. Holloway, both of Staf- 
fordshire. 
396,875. Gramophone Pick-up. A. E. 


Bowyer-Lowe, Brighton. 

396,891. Electric Cable. Naamlooze 
Vennootschap Hollandsche Draaden 
Kabelfabriek, Amsterdam, Holland. 

396,962. Pneumatic Mattress. J. H. 
Johnson, Toronto, Ont., Canada. 

396,986. Regulating Switch. J. Hubl 
and E. Klein, both of Vienna, Austria. 

396,994. Accumulator. Chloride Elec- 


trical Storage Co., Ltd., Clifton Junc- 
tion. (J. A. Hamilton, Philadelphia, 
Pac: A.) 

397 049. ae a L. Mayer, Vienna, 
Austria. 


397,058. Catamenial Appliance. Hand- 
elshaus Voss Ges., assignee of W. 
Voss, both of Berlin, Germany. 

397,224. ae Apparel. J. L. Rose 
and C. Barnes, ay of London. 

397,262. Cable W. T. Henley’s Tele- 
graph Works Co., lid, London, and 
J. H. Savage, Kent. 

Colored Electric Cable. Derby 


Cables, Ltd., Derby, and R. Johnston, 
London. 

397,268. Trap. R. M. Phelps, Exeter 

397,277. Mat. Dunlop Rubber Co., 
Ltd., London; Anode Rubber Co., 
Ltd., St. Peter’s Port, Channel Is- 
lands; and G. W. Trobridge, Birming- 
ham. 

397,283. Boot. B. F. Goodrich Ca., 


York. N. Y., 


New assignee of F. J. 
M: pig rar Brookline, Mass., both 
in the U. A. 

397,300. Electrolytic Cell. C. Pouyaud, 
Dordogne, France. 

397,324. Coupling. Airway Electric 
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Appliance Corp., assignee of F. Riebel 
and D. M. Dow, all of Toledo, O., 
a S.A. 

397,335. High Tension Switch. Inter- 
a General are Co., ainc., 
New York, N. Y., U. A., assignee 
of Allgemeine Elektricitats: Ges., Ber- 
lin, Germany. 

397,447. Vacuum Flask Stopper. R. 
and A. Mittelbach, (trading as C. Mit- 
telbach & Co.), Thuringia, Germany. 

397,449. Tire. C. R. Pulpe, Kalgoorlie, 
Australia. 

397,467. Coated Fabric. — Tire 
& Rubber Co., Akron, U. S.A. 
397,476. Current - aiiane Meter. 
A. Gans and W. J. De Haas, both of 
Leyden, and G. er Philippi, The 
Hague, all in Holland. 

397,533. Model Rural 
Hornby, Liverpool. 

397,542. Valve Closure. W. 
Church Fenton. 

397,572. Tire Inflator. W. 
Bro., Ltd., and W. Turner, 
Sheffield. 

397,576. Game. A. T. Hill, London. 

397,579. Slipper. H. Rollmann, Col- 
ogne, Germany. 

397,611. Monogrammic Sign. G. C. 
Hagger, London. 
397,614. Tire Valve. 1 Aber- 

tridwr, Wales. 

397,639. Hydraulic Engine. 5S. L. 
Smith, Weymouth, Dorset. 
397,643. Joint Making Packing. E. E. 

T. Dupre, Ille-et-Vilaine, France. 

397,644. Transporting Latex Container. 
M. Dupret, Brussels, Belgium. 

397,085. Railway Wheel. E. G. Budd 
Mfg. Co., assignee - hg G. Budd, 
both of Philadelphia, J: >: A. 

397,691. Heel et a ‘Member. 

H. Loveday, Islip, Sane okie: 

397,694. Surgical Bandage. W. W. 
Triggs, London. (Surgical Dressings, 
Inc., Jamaica Plain, Mass., U. S. A.) 

397,700. Boot Insoles and Socks. An- 
ode Rubber Co., Ltd. St. Peter’s 
Port, Channel Islands, assignee of 
Magyar Ruggyantaarugyar Reszveny- 
tarsasag, Budapest, Hungary. 

397,703. Pouch. P. M. Yeates, Toronto, 
Ont., Canada. 

397,706. Plate Heat Exchanger. Hol- 
stein & Kappert Maschinenfabrik 
Phoénix Ges., Dortmund, Germany. 

397,743. Stuffing Box Packing. Verei- 
nigte Stahlwerke A. G., Dusseldorf, 
Germany. 

397,750. Galvanic Battery. Britannia 
Batteries, Ltd., London, assignee of 
Accumulatoren-Fabrik A. G., Berlin, 
Germany. 

397,829. Tire. Michelin & Cie., Cler- 
mont Ferrand, Puy-de-Dome, France. 

397,890. Elastic Thread. Dunlop Rub- 
ber Co., Ltd., London, and F. A. H. 
Heynert, Manchester. 

397,900. Spring. J. E. L. Marshall, 
Derbyshire. 

397,904. Miners’ Electric Lamp. E. A. 
Hailwood, Morley. 
397,993. Tire Inflator. W. Turner & 
Bro., Ltd., and W. Turner, both of 

Sheffield. 

398,021. Electrolytic Cell, L. Mellersh- 
Jackson, London. (Siemens & Halske 
A. G., Berlin, Germany.) 

398,022. Bath Waste Plug. 
Birmingham. 

398,026. Stuffing Box Packing. Joint 
Francais Soc. Anon., Paris, France. 

398,067. Shirt Front. J. Manuel, Man- 
chester. 

398,140. Felt Hat. R. Schwarz, Vienna, 
Austria. 

398,174. Refrigerator. J. W. 


Scenery. F. 
Blakeley, 


Turner & 
both of 


yi Dudson, 


W. Cobb, 


Phipps, 


Norton-on-Tees, and Imperial Chem- 
ical Industries, Ltd., London. 

398,206. Coil-Loaded Submarine Cable. 
Standard Telephones & Cables, Ltd., 
T. N. Riley, R. L. Hughes, and R. A. 
L. Cole, all of London. 

398,388. Bathing Suit. W. Milne, 
barton. 

398,397. Accumulator. 
teries, Ltd., London, 
cumulatoren - Fabrik A. G., 
Germany. 


Dum- 


Britannia Bat- 
assignee of Ac- 
Berlin, 


Germany 


589,413. Belt. A. L. Freedlander, Day- 
ton, O., U. S. A. Represented by E. 
Wesnigk, Berlin. 

589,678. Hose. Voppe & Co., Gies- 
sener Gummiwarentabrik, Giessen. 
590,403. Bicycle Saddle. H. Franz, 

Stade. 

590,604. Stair Nosing. Mitteldeutsche 
Gummi- & Asbest-Gesellschaft m.b.H., 
Blankenburg a. Harz. 

590,622. Tire Anti-skid Device. A. 
Siewart, Forsthaus Werbellinsee, 
Post Joachimsthal i.d. Uckermark. 


TRADE MARKS 


United States 


307,418. Dainty Maid. Vaginal syr- 
inges and douche bags. Mon Doc- 
teur Importing Co., Inc., Middlefield, 
Conn. 

307,405. Shield containing an outline 
of a knight’s head, and above the 
shield, the word: “Knight.” Baby 
feeders and teething nipples. Knight 
Products Co., Baltimore, Md. 

307,478. Label containing representa- 
tion of a coat of arms, and on it the 
letter: “N,” and below the crest, 
the words: “Norwalk Registered.” 
Batteries. Norwalk Tire & Rubber 
Co., Inc., Norwalk, Conn. 

307,559. Medallion. Prophylactic rub- 
ber and membranous articles, J. 
Schmid, New York, N. Y. 

307,691. Baby — nig sheets. S. 
H. Kress & Co., New York, N. Y. 
307,697. Bi yf Berg Rubber backs 
for rugs. C. H. Masland & Sons, 
Inc., Carlisle, Pa. 
307,775. Stand Pat. 
composition. Research 

New York, N. Y. 

307,787. Stik-kwiK. Soles. 
Rubber Co., E. Butler, Pa. 

307,906. Elastique Moderne. Elastic 
knitted fabric. Penn Elastic Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

307,965. Representation of a section of 
orange-colored hose. Flexible hose. 
New York Rubber Corp., New York, 


Husky. Tires and 
& Fuel Co.,, 


Anti-slipping rug 
Associates, 


Rainbow 


tubes. 
Minne- 


308,002. 
Western Oil 
apolis, Minn. 

308,106. Golden Ply. 
B. F. Goodrich Co., New York, N. Y. 


Pneumatic tires. 


308,173. Baby-Dot. Waterproofed 
quilted cotton pads and rubberized 
crib mattress protectors. S. H. Kress 
& Co., New York, N. Y. 

308,181. Hy-Lo. Valve nozzles. 
kins Bros., New York, N. 

308,185. Koromex. Prophylactic rub- 
ber articles, applicators, vaginal 
measuring rings and diaphragms, and 
pessaries. a Rantos Co., Inc., 
New York, N. 

Super 33, Golf balls. Golf 
, Inc., Chicago, III. 

308,381. Label consisting of 2 circles, 

the outer one containing the words: 


Jen- 


308,382. 


308,393. 


308,448. 
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“Mohican Pencil Company, Philadel- 
phia, U.S.A.,” and the inner circle 
containing a representation of an In- 
dian on horseback and below it the 
word: ‘“Mohpenco.” Pencils and 
erasers. Mohican Pencil Co., Phila- 
delphia, Va. 

Flexnap. Rubberized fabric. 

W. S. Libbey Co., Lewiston, Me. 

Representation of a checked 

wrapper containing the words: “Alad- 

din Latex” on a black background. 

Prophylactic membranous articles. 

Julius Schmid, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Viator. Tires, inner tubes, 
transmission and conveyer belts, 
packing materials for gaskets, and 
hose. Societa Italiana Pirelli, Milan, 
Italy. 

308,459. Protecto Grip. 
for acetylene lamp bowls. 
Mig. Co., Chicago, Ill. 

308,488. Flex Soie. Silk, rayon, and 
cotton fabrics containing elastic. Co- 
lumbia Narrow Fabric Co., Shan- 
nock. is. 7. 

308,531. Representation of an outline 
of a tire containing 2 radially posi- 
tioned red and black stripes on its 
external ——s Tires. Westmin- 
ster Tire Corp., New York, N. Y. 


Jacket sleeves 
Justrite 


Greetings. Calendars. and 


Souvenirs 

The staff of InpIA RuppBer Wor-p of- 
fers its thanks for the following holi- 
day mementos: 

Travelkit, a pocket first-aid outfit, 
was the very serviceable remembrance 
of The Akron Equipment Co., E. Ex- 
change St., Akron, O 

Binney & Smith Co., 41 E. 42nd St., 
New York, N. Y., gave a novel cigar 
lighter in the form of a microphone 
made of hard rubber. 

A pocket memorandum book with in- 
formation and maps of value was pro- 
vided by — Electric Co., Sche- 
nectady, N. Y. 

A miniature Jumbo tire around a 
green glass ash tray was sent by The 
General Tire & Rubber Co., Akron. 

Good-looking cards bearing holiday 
greetings came from The Cleveland 
Liner & Mfg. Co., Cleveland, O.; Bar- 
thold De Mattia, Clifton, N. J.; Y. 
Toyabe, of Fujikma Kogyo K. K., both 
of Gotanda, Tokyo, Japan; H. W. Max- 
son and R. E. Powers, both of The 
B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron; H. Hentz 
& Co., New York Cotton Exchange 
Bldg., Hanover Sq., New York, N. Y.; 
Heveatex Corp., Melrose, Mass.; Geo. 
H. McFadden & Bro., 60 Beaver St., 
New York; Shiraishi Kogyo Kaisha, 
Ltd., and H. Honjo, both of Osaka, 
Japan; and James H. Stedman, 5550 
Cote St. Luc Rd., Montreal, Canada. 

Attractive calendars were forwarded 
by American Zinc Sales Co., Columbus, 
O.; General Atlas Carbon Co., 60 Wall 
St., New York; Heveatex Corp., Mel- 
Mass.; Otto Krahn, Hamburg, 
Germany; National Rubber Machinery 
Co., Akron; The Oak Rubber Co., Ra- 
venna, O.; The Rubber Service Lab- 
oratories Co., Akron; C. K. Williams 
& Co., Easton, Pa.; and Jeavons, Tinto 
& Co., Ltd. 41 Eastcheap, London, 
E.C.3, England. 


rose, 
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UBBER prices, responding mildly to 

the President's dollar revaluation 
plan, rallied strongly toward the end of 
the month when the latest restriction 
meeting reported substantial progress. 

A meeting was held in Amsterdam 
January 11, followed by one on Janu- 
ary 18. The usual official silence was 
maintained, but London cables read 
that the delegates were in substantial 
accord on all the main points and that 
only minor details were left to be 
worked out. Control of native produc- 
tion appears to be accomplished, and 
it is probable that official announce- 
ment of the plan will be made early in 
February. 

Agreement is sorely needed. 
tics for 1933 show that shipments from 
Ceylon increased 14,391 tons over those 
of the year before, and from Malay 
96,046 tons. Consumption of 
in the United States was larger by 73,- 
687 tons, but stocks at the year-end 
were only 3.8% under those of Decem- 
ber 31, 1932. The increased consump- 
tion came principally from a larger 
production of tires and automobiles. 

Tire men are optimistic, especially 
since the tire code has eliminated to a 
large degree the disastrous price wars 
that characterized the industry last 
year. The increase in rubber and cot- 
ton prices is working to the advan- 
tage of manufacturers who have large 
stocks on hand at lower prices. 

The Outside Market was dull until 
the latter part of the month when re- 
striction news brought factory buyers 
into the market. Sales to Akron repre- 
sentatives were in good volume, and 
prices were increased _ substantially. 
Traders expect to be pretty busy until 
the restriction plan is published. 

Week ended December 30, 1933. With 
the Commodity Exchange closed on 
Monday and Saturday and a general 
holiday spirit prevailing, business was 
not very exciting. The London and 
Singapore holidays were longer than 
our own so that Tuesday’s trading was 
extremely dull. Prices were firm in 


Statis- 
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rubber 


RUBBER BEAR POINTS 
December imports into the United States 
were 42,099 long tons, 1°. under November’s, 
but 47.4°¢, above December, 1932. 
Domestic stocks on December 31, 1933, were 
364,541 _~ tons, 3.0% above November 30, 
1933, and 3.8 under “December 31, 1932. 
Crude rubber afloat for the United States on 
December 31 amounted to 55,606 tons, against 
57,140 on November 30, 1933, and 38,360 on 
December 31, 2. 
Shipments from Ceylon in December were 
6,966 tons, against 5,169 in 1932, and 6,891 
in 1931. For 1933 the total was 63,870 tons, 
against 49,479 in 1932 and 61,573 in 1931. 
Malay shipments in December were 57,579 
tons, against 40,118 in December, 1932. The 
year’s shipments totaled 574,298 tons, against 
478,252 in 1932 and 519,740 in 1931. 
Dealers’ stocks at the end of the year in 
Malaya were 10,000 tons higher than at the 
end of 1932. 

RUBBER BULL POINTS 


Agreement on the main points of restriction 
seems to have been reached, and official an- 
nouncement of a plan is expected shortly. 
Consumption of crude in December by 
United States manufacturers was 29,087 tons, 
against 29,162 in November, and 18,015 in 
December, 1932. 

United States consumption of crude in 1933 
was 405,687 tons against 332,000 in 1932. 
Tire rims inspected and approved during 
1933 totaled 8,703,962 against 6,261,336 in 1932. 
November shipments of pneumatic casings 
were 28.46, above the same month a year 
ago, and production was 31.9° higher. 
Prominent automobile manufacturers pre- 
a greatly increased car production in 





the short session largely because of 
President Roosevelt’s silver plan, the 
firmness of sterling, and the convic- 
tion that when Congress convenes fur 
ther action may be expected on silver 
and commodities. 

At the close on December 29, Janu- 
ary was 8.88¢ against 8.85¢ the Friday 
before; March 9.12 against 9.13; May 
was 9.38 against 9.35; July was 9.65 
against 9.56; and September was 9.88 
against 9.78. 

On November 30 stocks on Malayan 
estates of over 100 acres were 19,895 
long tons, against 19,752 at the close of 
October, and 19,521 at the end of No- 
vember, 1932. Dealers’ stocks on the 
same dates were 17,070 tons, against 
17,550 and 22,440 long tons. 

In the Outside Market prices were 
vs lower than in the week before. 
Early in the session Akron buyers were 


market, but it later quieted 
With most observers believing 
buyers are keep- 
quotations and 


in the 
down. 
restriction is in sight, 
ing close watch on 
cables from abroad. 
January ribbed smoked sheets closed 
at 9¢, compared with 9175 on December 
22; February-March 91% 
April-June 93¢ 
tember 95¢ 
December 97% against : 
Week ended January 6, 1934. Start 
ing with a volume of 2,750 long 
transactions on the Exchange gradu 
ally eased off until on Saturday only 
510 long tons were traded. 
week were from 5 to 15 points 
the close of January 6, March 
9.07¢, compared with 9.12¢ on 
December 29; May 9.30 against 9.38; 
July 9.50 against 9.65; September 9.75 
against 9.88; and October 9.85 
9.98. 
Traders 
ment over 


against 9765; 
July-Sep- 


October 


against 945; 
944; and 
Q}3 


against 


tons, 


Losses for 

the 
At 

sold at 


against 


showed their disappoint- 
the long-drawn-out  ne- 
gotiations by their from the 
market, with the drop it 
prices and volume. 

Ceylon shipments in December were 
6,966 tons, compared with 5,169 last 
vear, and 6,891, 2 years ago. For 1933 
shipments totaled 63,870 tons, against 
49,479 in 1932 and 61,573 in 1931. 

December Malayan shipments were 
57,579 tons, against 40,118 in December, 
1932. For 1933, 574,298 tons were ex- 
ported, against 478,252 in 1932 and 519,- 
740 in 1931. 

The combined total of Malaya, 
Dutch East Indies, and Ceylon for 11 
months showed shipments of 707,425 
tons, compared with 609,411 in the 1932 
period, and 684,748 in the 1931 period. 

The figures are strong restriction ar- 
guments; and with new ground being 
opened all the time, it seems an agree- 
ment is almost a necessity to avoid 
disastrous confusion in the industry, 

The factory inventory period is prac- 
tically over; sales in the Outside 
Market were much better. good de- 
mand was shown at about 9¢, and 


absence 
resultant 


so 
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Ribbed Smoked Sheet.. 

No. 1 Thin Latex Crepe 

a 1 Thick Latex Crepe 
1 Brown ae Sage : 

No. b Brown Crepe.. 

No. 2 Amber 

No. 3 Amber .. 

No. 4 Amber 

Rolled Brown 


* Holiday. 
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10 1058 
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standard ribs and latex were firm in 
price. 

February-March was 92s¢ against 9¥g¢ 
the week before; April-June 9: against 
93%; July-September 9x against 95%; 
and October-December 9i% against 97% 

Week ended January 13, 1934. The 
market acted tired, with volume drop- 
ping to the levels of last summer. On 
Tuesday only 740 tons were traded, 
360 on Wednesday, and 780 on Friday. 
year’s trading figures, therefore, 
were in sharp contrast to the present 
dull rate. <A total of 1,059,760 long 
tons were sold on the Exchange in 
1933, compared with 271,810 tons dur- 
ing 1932. Restriction, a higher price 
ior sterling, and governmental projects 
were responsible for the large volume 

At the close prices were from 2 to 
4 points higher than on last Satur- 
day. January was 8.92¢, against 8.88¢; 
March 9.11 against 9.07; July 9.56 
against 9.50; October 9.87 against 9.85; 
and December 10.07 against 10.05. 

In a market letter released last week, 


H. Hentz & Co. summed up the re 
striction situation as follows: “The 
rubber market for the last 6 months 


has fluctuated on cables appertaining 
to restriction. There is a generally 
long position held by speculators, 
dealers, manufacturers, and producers 
throughout the world in anticipation of 
this event. Production has been greatly 
stimulated by the increased prices and 
the expectation of an advance.” 

Statistics from Malaya put dealers’ 
stocks in December at 40,435 tons, com- 
pared with 41,729 at the close of No- 
vember. The December figure is 
about 10,000 tons over that of a 
ago. 

When the Thirty-fourth National Au 
tomobile Show, January 6 to 13, ended 
in New York, Alfred Reeves, manager, 
declared it one of the most successful 
ever held. Almost all attendance rec- 
ords were broken, and automobik 
makers were optimistic as to the future 
of the industry. Edsel Ford predicted 
that a 75% pick-up would be shown in 


year 


1934, with several other large manu- 
facturers making similar forecasts. 
In the Outside Market business was 


dull most of the week, but picked up 


toward the close when heavy orders 
ame from Akron. Prices were steady 
and dropped only yse¢ below the levels 
juoted last Saturday. 

January ribbed smoked sheets sold 


it 87¢¢, compared with 9¢ on January 





June 914 against 9i6; July-September 
914 against 9s; and October-Decem- 
ber 934 against 918. 

Week ended January 20. Optimism 
over the restriction meeting at Amster- 
dam lifted rubber prices higher by 78 
to 85 points over the previous week’s 
quotations. But no official announce- 
ment came. Export quotas and taxes 
were expected to take care of native 
production. 

Before the optimistic cables reached 
this market there was much switching 
out of rubber by traders tired of hold- 
ing their long positions, and the market 
lost ground. On Thursday the volume 
jumped to 9,350 tons, with gains of 55 
to 64 points. Profit-taking halted the 
advance on Friday, but on Saturday 
37 to 45 more points were added to 
quotations, with a volume of 5,420 tons. 

The January position closed at 9.74¢ 
compared with 8.92¢ last week; March 
9.89 against 9.11; May 10.15 against 
9.34; July 10.39 against 9.56; September 
10.60 against 9.75; October 10.70 against 
9.87; and December 10.90 against 10.07. 

Tire statistics for November showed 
2,197,485 units shipped, compared with 
2,536,971 in October and 1,711,298 in 
November, 1932. Production was 
3,039,386 for November, 1933, against 
3,428,658 in October and 2,303,545 in 
November, 1932. Stocks on November 
30 totaled 9,246,563, against 8,461,735 on 
October 31 and 7,454,443 on November 
30; 1932. 

December crude consumption as an- 
nounced by R. M. A. was 29,087 tons, 
compared with 29,162 in November, and 
18,015 in December, 1932. For 1933 con- 
sumption was 405,687 long tons, against 
332,000 in 1932. 

Imports were 42,099 long tons, a drop 
of 1% under November, but 47.4% 
above December, 1932. Domestic stocks 
on December 31 were 364,541 long tons, 
against 353,852 on November 30. Crude 
rubber afloat for the United States was 
55,606 long tons, against 57,140 on No- 
vember 30 and 38,360 on December 31, 


1932. The statistics continue to favor 
restriction. 

The Outside Market activity was 
much greater than in recent weeks. 


Factory demand was good after the re- 
striction cables indicated agreement in 
sight. The upturn in automobile pro- 
duction also brought buyers into the 
market. 

Prices bettered by more than 34¢. 
The January position on ribs was quot- 
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New York Outside Market—Spot Closing Prices Ribbed Smoked Sheets 
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week before; February-March 97% 
against 9; April-June 10% against 9%; 
July-September 10% against 914; and 
October-December 11 against 934. 

Week ended January 27. On Mon- 
day traders discounted the advantages 
derived from the Amsterdam confer- 
ence, and the market opened 15 to 29 
points lower. Activity slowed down 
even more on Tuesday with half the 
volume of Monday. The market 
seemed to be biding its time until an 
official announcement is released on re- 
striction. At the close on Tuesday 
prices were from 6 points higher to 6 
points lower than the day before. 

The restriction market continued on 
Wednesday, with prices showing gains 
of 17 to 23 points. Trade news was 
lacking, and the gains were made on 
favorable anticipation of restriction 
news. 

(Continued on page 59) 





New York Quotations 


New York outside market rubber 
quotations in cents per pound 


Jan. 25 Dec. 26, Jan. 26, 
1933 1933 1934 
Plantations 
Rubber latex...gal. 42 72 72 
Sheet 
Ribbed, smoked, spot 3 876/843 943/ 934 
Jan.-Mar. ...... 325 9 934/ 9t% 
Apr.-June 3 918/914 1075/10% 
July-Sept. 314 a 10 ¥5/1038 
Crepe 
No. 1 thin latex, spot.334/34% 10 /10!@ 118;/11%4 
WON eeaTs. 6.2.5.0 348/37, 1014/10% 1114/11 ¥6 
Apr.-June ...... 378/34$ 1042/1034 1134/11 ¥% 
July-Sept. ..... 4 /4ts -. 1134/1148 
No. 3 Amber, spot. 2% 614/ 638 738/ 7% 
No. 1 Brown..... 2 i 63¢/ 6% 7Y2/ 7% 
Brown, rolled .... 214 442/ 43 SYa/ Sixes 
Paras 
Upriver fine ..... 534 83 9 
Upriver fine ..... “v3 *12! *1134 
Upriver coarse ....... 5 6 
Upriver coarse ... *5 "10 *10%4 
Islands, fine ..... pais 8 8% 
Islands, fine ..... *O%4 "12 “132 
Acre, Bolivian fine 6 9 9% 
Acre, Bolivian fine *9'% *12% “12 
Beni, Bolivian ... 6% 9 914 
Madeira fine ....- 534 83 ) 
Pontianak 
Bandjermasin .... 47% 6 f 
Pressed block 6% 1034 11 
Darawak. v.60 ss06 614 6 6 
Caucho 
Upper ball ....... ‘ 5 f 
Upper ball ....... "5 *10 10%%4 
Lower ball ...... . 414 i 
Manicobas 
Manicoba, 30 guar. 421 F414 +5 
Mangabiera, thin 
eee Cre eee 
Guayule 
Duro, .washed and 
LS eee 2 12 12 
PRADAE paises 65.5 13 13 13 
Africans 
Bio Nufiez ....:.. 8 12 12 
Black Kassai ..... 74 10 10 
Manihot cuttings . 3% ; P 
Prime Niger flake. 15 18 18 
Gutta Percha 
eitita Sak ...605s. 614 10% 101% 
Gutta Soh ....... 113% 15 15 
Red Macassar ....1.50 1.35 1.50 
Balata 
Block, Ciudad . 
eee 1534 34 40 
Manaos block . 153% 33 32 
Surinam sheets .. 2434 43 42 
ASHOEE ss00 <s0' 2634 46 47 


*Washed and dried crepe. 
Brazil. +Nominal. 


Shipments from 
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Production, Consumption, Stocks, and Price of Tire Reclaim 


United States Reclaimed Rubber Statistics—Long Tons 





Consumption United 
Per Cent States 
Year Production Consumption to Crude Stocks* Exports 
RN cine aaisaicsineion bene ntn Sane 157,967 153,497 41.5 24,008 
WE voi oy a slg oes wise oe win + 84s 132,462 125,001 bp f 19,257 
| err ee ere 75,656 77,500 23.3 21,714 
1933 ; 
TRMMAIN, '.6.5)s scan sews ci sdescsse 5,301 4,811 21.0 16,262 
eee PEE ERLE TE a 4,578 4,363 20.2 16,570 
7. UE] See er ea iat poe aes oe 3,847 3,454 19.1 15,49¢ 
REEL ool ote -psa iw sean ha bry ss 16'B We Ye KO a 4,617 4,407 16.8 14,370 
| ES Arr erry Re ee 8,366 7,770 17.4 13,734 
“SER eee ae ee eae erage 10,591 9,674 18.8 13,231 
NMRA sie ia s26rslaiotcsaie Me's o's 8 Soon ecw aio 12,049 10,327 20.6 14,108 
PUMBUEE nc ccccoccvessecceseeses 11,708 9,446 21.0 15,037 
RESET: 6.5.0.0:5-6.018 oo. '0/0.6: 510/050: 10,435 7,862 22.0 15,869 
ae ree 9,466 7,212 22.6 17,748 
CoS er eee 9,063 6,335 21.7 19,170 
MPEINERRIOR aise lo aie sis oo 6c 8 bL0 e200 9,953 5,951 20.5 20,746 





*Stocks on hand the last of the month or year. 


Compiled by The Rubber Manufacturers Association, Inc. 


HE prospect that restriction of 

crude rubber is imminent is regarded 
with much interest by reclaimers be- 
cause of its implication of higher prices 
for reclaim as well as for crude rub- 
ber. Reclaimers anticipate that the re- 
claim consumption in 1933 of 79,507 
tons will be liberally exceeded in 1934 
and possibly reach the total of 1931, 
when consumption totaled 125,001 tons. 

Prices remain unchanged from last 
month’s quotations. They are firm, yet 
nominal. 


New York Quotations 
January 26, 1934 


" Spec. Cents 
High Tensile Grav. per Lb 
Super-reclaim, black ..... 1.20 /7% 
Pee eS as Sosa ae 1.20 6%4/6¥4 
Auto Tire 
BE nas cscc'seseenn vases 1.21 43%4/5 
Black selected tires...... 1.18 5 /5% 
Death BIAY 66 00s scccccsce 1.35 53%4/6 
MURHLE a keene amaweesr esi 1.40 7 (7% 
Shoe 
OS eee ee eae 1.60 61%4/6%4 
IIE is s-c-'s 19 ain wo ness a0 1.50 3s. 93 
Tube 
| ER ES Ree oie er a 1.00 | a 
CEB cas wee ee es ons ous 1.10 6%4/6% 
Truck Tire 
Truck tire, heavy gravity. 1.55 54%4/S% 
Truck tire, light gravity.. 1.40 5344/6 
Miscellaneous 
Mechanical blends ....... 1.60 4 /4% 


Annual Meeting—Rubber 
Reelaimers Association 


The annual meeting of the Rubber 
Reclaimers Association, Inc., was held 
in New York, N. Y., January 8, 1934, 


with all members present. The follow- 
ing officers and directors were elected 
for the ensuing year: president, Louis 
J. Plumb, president, U. S. Rubber Re- 
claiming Co., Inc., 500 Fifth Ave., New 
York; vice president, V. H. Dingmon, 
vice president and general manager, 
Xylos Rubber Co., Akron, O.; treas- 
urer, E. B. Curtis, vice president, Nau- 
gatuck Chemical Co., 1790 Broadway, 
New York. 

Directors, Messrs. Plumb and Ding- 
mon; William Welch, president, Mid- 
west Rubber Reclaiming Co., E. St. 
Louis, Ill.; Clark W. Harrison, Bloom- 
ingdale Rubber Co., Chester, Pa.; and 
E. H. Brooks, Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co., Akron. 

The Reclaimers Code has been filed 
in Washington, when a hearing will be 
given during the first week in Febru- 
ary. The consumption of reclaim for 
1933 was 80,000 tons compared to 77,- 
300 tons in 1932. Reclaimers are opti- 
mistic as the outlook for 1934 is very 
encouraging. 





Crude Rubber 
(Continued from page 58) 


Activity on Thursday and Friday 
sent rubber to 10.15, the highest since 
last July. But on Saturday prices de- 
clined to close as follows: January 
9.75¢ against 9.74¢ last Saturday; March 
9.88 against 9.89; May 10.18 against 
10.15; July 10.45 against 10.39; Sep- 
tember 10.68 against 10.60; October 
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RUBBER SCRAP 


HE outlook for higher prices fo: 

crude rubber together with the ac- 
tivity in tire and tube manufacturing is 
stimulating interest in all divisions 
The scrap market will be prompt to re- 
spond to any upward urge caused by 
renewed demand by reclaimers for re- 
plenishment of stocks. 

Export trade in tire and tube scrap 
shows increased activity owing to the 
deflated value of the dollar within the 
range of 50 to 60¢. 

Boots AND SHOES Trade in shoe grade Ss 
is active at unchanged price levels. 

INNER TuBes. The demand is good fo: 
all grades and particularly for No. 2 
compound, the supply of which is not 
very abundant. The only changes in 
price are the %¢ No. 2 com- 
pound and mixed tubes. 


rise in 


Tires. The market is holding steady at 
last month’s prices, and the supply 
seems to be adequate to the demand 


SoLip Tires. Increased activity is noted 
in this grade. mixed has 
advanced $1 a ton over last month 

MECHANICALS. The list 
mains steady and unchanged, with in 
creased activity in air brake hose with 
consequent advance of $1 a 

Harp Rupper. No. 1 hard rubber is 
quoted unchanged with supplies scarce. 


Clean truck 


general 


ton. 


CONSUMERS’ BUYING PRICES 


(Carload Lots Delivered Eastern Mills) 
January 26, 1934 
Boots and Shoes Prices 
Boots and shoes, black..../b. $0.0114/$0.01!, 
CONOR a sein dn.s some aca ds Ib. 01 01% 
Untrimmed arctics ....... 1b 01 / 01% 
Inner Tubes 
Ne: 1, MesgGng@s cscs cesscis Ib. 05! 05% 
No. 2, compound ......... lb, oe 3 
NEED pin scicscisrcleowens naa lb. .023%4/ .02% 
BEIROG GUNES sco skcneucces Ib. 02% 0254 
Tires (Akron District) 
Pneumatic Standard 
Mixed auto tires with 
jE Se ee ton 10.50 /11.00 
a arr ton 16.50 /16.75 
Auto tire carcass ...... ton 11.00 /12.00 
Black auto peelings ....ton 18.00 /19.00 
Solid 
Clean mixed truck...... ton 34.00 /35.00 
Light gravity ....0..2.+ ton 40.00 /42.00 
Mechanicals 
Mixed black scrap......... Ib. 01 / .01% 
Fiose, air brake ..cccesccx ton 13.00 /14.00 
Garden, rubber covered.ton 10.00 /11.00 
Steam and water, soft...ton 10.00 /11.00 
ING@s 8 (Oc cscs eeame wane Ib §=.01%/ 01% 
PO, @ ROW chase sscscese lb. O01 / 01% 
White druggists’ sundries../b. .013%4/ .01% 
CS ae eae. Ib. 01%/ .01% 
Hard Rubber 
No; 1 ‘hard rubbers os ic és lb. .083%4/ .09 





10.80 against 10.70; and December 11.00 
against 10.90. 

A fair amount of business was done 
in the Outside Market the first 5 days 
of the week, with prices on the up 
side. Factory buyers were accumulat- 
ing rubber before restriction brought 
higher prices. 

Saturday’s closing prices, compared 
with last Saturday's, were: January 
10¢ against 934¢; March 10% against 
9%; April-June 103% against 10%; and 
July 1034 against 10%. 
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U. &. Crude 


Planta- 
tions 
Ph: Lisseee «tons 30,123 680 
Sk ie eee 18,407 246 
EP Rp 27,074 528 
Dt. cc wckesseee 18,436 654 
OT err re 26,770 629 
Oo 22,086 451 
ee Eee 43,155 502 
ME Sb oa es ae 43,524 710 
ee pre 45,817 1,043 
RS és cexcne se 41,423 1,058 
BS Uk nie .. 40,849 1,291 
> civenscueke 40,621 1,082 
Total, 12 mos 
ee tons 398,285 &,874 
Total, 12 mos 
(a tons 394,789 3,988 





Compiled from The Rubber Manufacturers 


iss] 
ron 
vo] 
ou 


and Waste Rubber Imports for 1933 


Mani- 
coba 
and Totals 


Afri- Cen- Guay- Matto ———_—~———. Ba- _ Miscel- 


Latex Paras cans trals 
297 10... 





1,870 140 


ule Grosso 1933 1932 lata laneous Waste 
31,110 31,298 8 516 es 


18,875 30,546 16 483 


27,879 42,382 49 836 oe 
19,459 37,017 14 463 10 


27,556 32,224 47 628 


22,729 41,394 463 574 .. 


44,290 31,078 356 646 
44,802 34,219 68 801 


47,352 29,509 79 1,116 80 
660 


43,016 35,473 101 


42448 27080 34 . 676 32 
42,099 28,567 52 949 34 








412,615. 3...+. 1287 (SB 159 


- 400,787 662 .5,978 125 


Association, Inc., statistics. 





Tire Production Statistics 


Pneumatic Casings—All Types 





Total 








in- Produc- 
ventory tion Shipments 
| 6,219,776 38,992,220 40,048,552 
a eer 6,115,487 32,067,732 32,200,820 
1933 
SOR. cccces 5,789,476 1,806,277 2,077,268 
Pee 5,901,557 1,871,498 1,833,970 
eee 5,831,981 1,630,319 1,673,502 
ROE: be 'saee 5,418,979 2,498,795 2,923,154 
Ma issues 5,408,132 4,151,433 4,144,138 
[soe 5,291,952 4,879,939 5,044,363 
SS Sea 5,475,205 4,570,901 4,397,753 
ae 5,655,659 3,994,887 3,765,668 
Se? cakes 6,075,605 3,199,391 2,802,692 
ee 6,769,388 2,742,926 2,029,577 
ae 7,397,250 2,431,509 1,757,988 
Solid and Cushion Tires 
BORE cc cece 38,815 136,261 167, 555 
SE Sasesu 23,830 97,089 108,581 
1933 
aa hhees 21,956 5,536 6,868 
Ea eae s 829 7,920 
eae 6,795 6,622 
Cee 7,149 7,766 
ee. 86 RE 9,229 9,256 
June 14,843 14,888 
a, gcse 14,956 13,606 
i sctbs  cene 16,375 13,450 
EOE, ss 14,522 13,767 
EDER, scenes 11,989 10,959 
Nov 11,379 9,304 
Inner Tubes—All Types 
SORE wanees 6,337,570 38,666,376 40,017,175 
| 5,399,551 29,513,246 30,328,536 
1933 
a. Leeohe 4,957,298 1,674,557 2,028,100 
Tn. castes $,085,321 1,778,818 1,681,853 
SS: x6 00s ,095,340 1,506,141 1,521,736 
ne io ik 4,951,399 2,282,298 2,440,555 
ES 5,105,389 3,760,121 3,570,700 
a 4,877,686 4,358,325 4,622,473 
eee $,152,187 4,482,077 4,168,919 
DOE: socas 5,302,736 3,933,134 3,749,898 
BOR, cece 5,606,752 3,069,600 2,777,935 
CS ae roe 2,804,511 2,140,520 
Nov. ...... 900,205 2,290,445 1,682,132 
ae and Rubber Con- 
tion Casings, Tubes, Consumption 
Solid and Cushion Tires of Motor 
Gasoline 
Cotton Fabric Crude Rubber (100%) 
Pounds Pounds Gallons 
(931... 151,143,715 456,615,428 16,941,750,000 
(932... 128,981,222 416,577,533 15,698,340,000 
1933 
{oe-- ccs 7,899,233 27,368,276 1,110,564,000 
eb.. 7,263,337 25,123,700 979,608,000 
Mar. »364,276 21,508,416  1,186,122,000 
Apr.... 10,460,327 35,169,724 1,267.392,000 
ay.... 16,778,354 58,202, '264 — 1,427,958,000 
June 19,552,783 67,866,087 1,583,820.000 
July 18,709,458 64,936,169 1,447,236.000 
Aug 16,820,552 57,022,618  1,571,892,000 
Sept.... 13,591,881 45,160,710  1,440,726.000 
2 11,115,727 40,283,541 1,384,866,000 
Nov.... 10,447,079 35,194,207 1,271,004,000 


Rubber Manufacturers Association, Inc., fig- 
ures representing approximately 80% of the in- 
dustry, with the exception of gasoline consump. 


tion. 











W orld Rubber Absorption— 


Net Imports 


Long Tons—1933 


—— — 

















CONSUMPTION Sept. Oct. Nov. 
United States ... 35,686 31,906 29,162 
United Kingdom. 5:980 8,629 5,737 

Net Imports 
Australia ....... 794 604 

ustria ....... 238 04 
Ll ee 864 1,118 
eS a eee 2,620 2,580 2,184 
Czechoslovakia 577 686 
Denmark 156 237 
Finland 47 105 
France 4,111 4,921 
Germany 5,841 4,772 4,086 
LS ae 2,055 1,836 
- EES Se $,371 6,212 
etherlands 189 310 
DOTWAY «2.002%. 90 36 
MOMMA soncsuses 2,168 2,084 
SOMRORS. ws rns ie Ss te 790 
Sweden ...:.... 311 399 
Switzerland 9 49 
RMN Geiest es “1,450 1,450 *1,450 

RS Cine a bes kso« 69,397 68,469 evs 

Minus U. S. (Cons.) 35,686 31,906 29,162 

Total Foreign .... 33,711 36,563 


“Estimate to complete table. 
Compiled by 





mames and addresses of Live prospects. 


Get them from the original compilers 
of basic list information—up to date— 
4 





Tell us about your business. We'll help 
you find the prospects. No ob- 
ligation for consultation service. 


OM Y.-C a AR AR Aslen 
Mailing 


syexe) and 
CATALOG 


Gives counts and prices on 
8,000 lines of business. 
Shows you how to sas oon lists by ter- 
ritories and line of business. Auto lists of 
all kinds. 

Shows you how to use the mails to sell 
your products and services. Write today. 


R. L. POLK & CO. 
Polk Bldg.—Detroit, Mich. 
Branches in Principal Cities 
World’s Largest City Directory Publishers 


Mailing List Compilers. Business Statis- 
tics. Producers of Direct Mail Advertising. 


November December 


May June July August September October 


April 


Leather-Rubber-Shoe Division, 
Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 


MAILING LISTS 


Pave the way to more sales with actual 


February March 


January 












New York Outside Market—Low and High Spot Rubber Prices in Cents per Pound—1927-1933 
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IMPORTS, CONSUMPTION. AND STOCKS 













































































YONSUMPTION of crude rubber by 1930 1931 1932 1933 
United States manufacturers for 500 TTT TTI 500 
December totaled 29,087 long tons, 490TH as hit Pic Pi hick 7 7-7 450 
against 29,162 long tons for November. vn 4001-4 aw) er —— am T17-] 400 4 
This figure shows practically no change S 350 ! +. ; CS ee 350 © 
a P y é ) } | | | | | | 20 
as compared with November, but was 5 300 4 aim a RE as Ti | | 390 & 
61.5% over December, 1932, according 3 250 INDIA Ter eae | BORER 250 S 
to the R. M. A. Consumption for De- 3 00 Ut aeeeeee 111! | bo99 8 
cember, 1932, was reported to be 18,- $ sot tL bitii tit gan IIT sg 3 
015 long tons. Consumption for 1933 2 reTrTili itil Gaeta | | = 
amounted to 405,687 long tons, com- ont BE TTT 11111 (U.S. Consumptions | | +U.S. Imports | | | 9 kos 
pared with 332,000 long tons for the 50 fess Smetana bese eS T path danmad oe ey 
OTFMAMIJASONDI FMAMITASONDIFMAMITIASONDIFWAMIJASOND © 


same period in 1932. 

Crude rubber imports for December 
were 42,099 long tons, a decrease of United States Stocks, Imports and Consumption 
less than 1% under November, but 
47.4% above December, 1932, figures. 

The estimated total domestic stocks 


United States and World Statistics of Rubber 


of crude rubber on hand December 31 Imports, Exports, Consumption, and Stocks 

were 364,541 long tons, compared with 

November 30 stocks of 353,852 long - a — —_ 

tons. December stocks show an in- U.S. TES: ES. US: Nine rene Pa a sunmaaien 

crease of 3.0% as compared with No- Nias ‘ —, Sed om — - —. ia ae i . on Werld 

. 2 , weive mports sumption on andy oat7 ©tocks Stocks xports mate tocks’ 

vember, 1933, but were 3.8% below Months Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons. Tons Tons Tons Tes 

stocks of December 31, 1932. 1930.4... 488,343 375.980 200,998 6.035 118,297 45,179 821,815 684,993 366,034 
z ¢ Tnsted S982 <ccece i z x R 127,103 5,458 797,441 668,660 495,724 

_Crude rubber afloat for the United [939 :7777: 400,787 332,000 379,000 38,360 «925567 36.802 709860 670:250 518°187 

States ports on December 31 was 55,- 1933 a 5 


606 long tons, against 57,140 long tons January cbs $1,110 22,906 385.811 32,539 39,050 35,746 63,951 52,120 521,173 
— ‘ebruary .. 18,8 E 1,794 898 % 4,354 56,056 54,900 518,166 
afloat on November 30, 1933, and 38,360) Myaren 27,879 18,047 390,135 29,531 94,565 34,089 61,932 59,100 518.812 










































































































































































































































































































































































long tons afloat on December 31, 1932. April ...... 19,459 26,226 += 382,167 30,745 += 95,066 += 33,520. 57,180 61,300 510,753 
May .ccccee 27,556 44,580 364,623 43,342 98,538 37,876 67,050 76,840 501,037 
. " aaa 22,729 $1,326 333,954 63,608 102,451 46,412 62,330 74,110 482,817 
London and Liverpool Stocks July ....... 44,290° 50,184 326,609 57,435 99,859 53,179 74,078 76,200 479,646 
' August .... 44,802 44,939 325,418 53,084 96,623 51,110 73,954 79,230 473,151 
Tons September... 47,352 35,686 334,637 57,255 94,972 51,456 75,875 74.670 473,899 
See soe October .... 43,016 31,906 343,579 58,568 89,707 46,747 85,337 69,400 480,033 
London Liverpool November... 42,448 29,162 353,852 57,140 87,918 48,266 78,592 66,500 490,036 
35,777 51,014 December... 42,099 29,087 364,541 55,606 <sesus ‘saces." “eeecaw  Gueser ’ ~ weeecs 
36,478 51,434 
37,326 51,897 ne 
38,333 $2,256 *Including liquid latex, but not guayule. Stocks on hand the last of the month or year. $W. H. 
38,537 52,037 Rickinson & Son’s figures. §Stocks at the 3 main centers, U. S. A., U. K., Singapore and Penang. 
1 - T eS | 5 1531 T ik} 33 za) 3 
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New York Outside Market—Closing Prices Ribbed Smoked Sheets—1926-1933 
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With stabilization it is the merit of the 
contents of the bag that counts. Now 
your first consideration is quality plus 
background, resources and service. 


All are yours when you 
specify MICRONEX. 


Watch Our Smoke—lIt's Your Protection 5 ud 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


Specialists in Carbon Blacks, Stearic Acid, Iron Oxides, 
Mineral Rubber and Other Products for the Rubber Industry 


41 East 42nd St. New York, N. Y. 
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me COMPOUNDING INGREDIENTS 


ENEWED activity in automobile 

manufacturing and general industry 
has stimulated increased production of 
rubber goods. Tire, tube, mechanical, 
and footwear factories in particular 
are operating on good schedules. Manu- 
facturers of insulated wire are depend- 
ent in large degree on the revival of 
building construction for return to their 
capacity output. 

ANTIOXIDANTS. The list of antioxidants 
has been enlarged by the addition of 
Hiflex B, a new material developed es- 
pecially to improve the flexing resist- 
ance of tire treads and other stocks 
subjected to severe flexing in service. 
Reports of road tests place this ma- 
terial at a new high mark for flex re- 


Large 
con- 


the mechanical goods divisions. 
consumers are drawing against 
tracts covering the first quarter of 1934 
at prices 144¢ per pound over those of 
1933. 
Factice. The demand is reported fair. 
as during last 


Prices remain the same 
month. 
LirHaArceE. Thus far in the new year 


the consumers’ demand has gradually 
increased. Prices are unchanged at 634¢ 
per pound since October 26, 1933. 
LitHopone. The 1934 price schedule 
is steady and unchanged. Demand by 
the rubber trade is fairly active. 
MINERAL Rupper. No change in price 
is anticipated in the first quarter. The 
demand improves with upward move- 
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ary market. Prices for both heavy and 
light grades of Group 3 refineries held 
steady at 63%4¢ per gallon until after the 
middle of the month when they were 
reduced to 64%¢ per gallon, and demand 


became moderate. 

STEARIC Acip. Consuming demand is 
fair and steady. Prices are firm and 
unchanged. 


TITANIUM PIGMENTs. Prices have been 
set for 1934 for barium and calcium 
base pigments, Five-ton lots are priced 
at the 20-ton price. Fair demand char- 
acterizes the market. 

ZINC ONIDE. New 1934 
American process lead free are bags 
5144¢ per pound in carload lots; less 
than carload lots 534¢ per pound. The 


prices for 














sisters. ment of crude rubber. same grade packed in barrels is %4¢ 
Carson Biack. There is a fair de- RuBBER SoLvVENTS. Good demand by per pound higher. Shipments to con 
mand for carbon black by the tire and tire manufacturers featured the Janu-  sumers are fair in amount 
New York Quotations 
January 26, 1934 
Prices Not Reported Will Be Supplied on Application 
Abrasives ZBE-P o.oo csc ctieseecesee lb. $0.48 /$0.60 ORANGE 
Pumicestone, pwd. ........ Ib. $0.0244/$0.04 Zimate ...-- esse eeeee neers . abe sions Mivalaerdasaiv Ib. 
Rottenstone, domestic ....ton 23.50 /28.00 Acids PROUT: forc.b cies bees ae omaiecs Ib. $0.40 /$1.60 
Accelerators, Inorganic Acetic 28% (bbls.)....100/bs. 2.91 / 3.16 ORCHID 
Eime, hydrated ...<......< ton 20.00 glacial (carboys) -- 100 /bs. 10.52 /10.77 ESET. Scho sleccsudec ssw od Ib. 1.50 / 2.00 
Litharge (commercial) ..../b.  .06% Sulphuric, 66° ........... ton 15.50 PINK , 
Magnesia, calcined, heavy../b. .04 / .04% Age Resisters TOHETS onc scecnes lb. 1.50 4.01 
carbonate ..... veseeeee eld, 06 / 06% Agente Gel .i.scie occ ves Ib. PURPLE 
Accelerators, Organic DOWNEE cane cts ce coos Ib. Pe P 
A-1 (Thiocarbanilid) ..... ib: 21 f @ WOMEN oc soa es paciaa vis ecters Ib. ee See Ges os 7 ; oy 
BESADO ee ere 33 / .36 WHEE cota iisisie tat sce lb. OMETS . 22s escessscccoe ses b. .60 / 2.00 
Pa aston win ater 58 ff <s Albasan ...............06- Ib. RED 
ROT ciecsisre cies esdiere aiv'o te cresoays 60 / .75 ANtox oo... eee eeeeeeee cece Ib. Antimony 
CAS Se eae 55 J 6S BLE nw ccccccccccccccees lB Crimson, R. M. P. No. 3./b. —.45 
NOM ochicccaicinsintos ch.c om 56 / .75 Flectol A ........-..-000- lb 54 / .60 Sulphur free ........ lb. 48 
Cos Re eres ° Jo J 2 - Peale Selah aeee anlar ecko aie b 54 / .60 AES, Tae eg ere er Ib. = .32 
poe ee a eee 40 f 50 —=«§-_—«_ FD _dne eer ec ccc ce eee reeees MER asta sinctiaibasaswue te 4 Ib. .20 
ve ammonia........ 65 / .70 Hiflex B ee ees Ib. 
POE Het sahses sata ses + «lb Neozone Be AO rer ree Ib. 
Anhydroformaldehyde- para- Oxynone 66 / .90 Iron Oxides 
MRUIINE.” Oo .auinids-e-hart eo lb. Parazone Rub-er-red (bbls.) f.0.b. 
‘io RNS RG | Soeercreisasae db. Permalux < 1S a ee er lb. 09% 
Saar re Ib. Resistox 52 / .65 MEINE. Sac cou ts kacau aes Ib. 08% 
OO re reer lb. SERA ere tok TOUR so a. 80insindiu se O5 sores Ib. 
Crylene BE Suks sees ekeoe Ib. WN oda decees oewascsaeess NEN hos v-2ce gio. 4d sonst oan Ib. 
PASTE wcrcccceccccvccvos lb. Pea ee We Material WE dont eaksecaunteesa lb. .80 / 2.00 
ass  ieendaer PI aides ea eens we peases lb WHITE 
ROM Chic hiooowsaseseesee Ib, 144 / 156 Antisun Materials Le (bags) Renato — r Hey ‘bade 
au. o> * 808 re - Be | ¥ 45 Heliozone Arias APRN ye eae ae alae lb. Cryptone No. Ree lb. 06. / 06% 
teeter eee ee Ib, Sunproof  .......-- 0.2 ++. tb. ee NG. 2) cisescsassslee £6 7 465 
Ethylidine err 8: c ae Binders, Fibrous RGVOR «osc cis nese cssieieses Ib. 
Formaldehyde aniline ..... Ib. .37%/ .40 Cotton flock, dark......... Ib 09 / .11¥% EUANOR—HA ..- 2+ 0240000. Ib, 17 / «183 
ESS Sale Saar 1s. 2 ff Sl 7: eo lb. = 50 / .80 Ib, 06 / .06% 
eo, eee at Ib. WIG esate ce iaaescstica:s lb =.11%4/ 117% Cesc sccsscccceccccens Ib, 06 / .06% 
A eo e Ib. Rayon flock, colored Sc oenuel Dp 160. 7-42.75 Zinc Oxide u oe 
Hexamethylenetetramine .../b.  .37 1 Se ee eer lb, 1.40 eran — (lead wehbe 0396 ; 
Zz eramatone cose ceec ces be 2% / ¢ 
—- No. 999..... . = i Brake Lining Saturants P. Florence, green ¥%4 
TE Ne oc te Bem GC. NG. Sod... ks--s ses Ib. seal resecees cults 0934 095% 
i ee MO WOW Be insnccccans Ib. SRI vane ceases’ Ib. .0836/ .085¢ 
rok isc 5.5650 Colors white seal (bbis.)......1b. 1054 
“Tie eis ir arena Ib, 3.55 / 4.00 ‘ Green label (lead free). 05% 
WORGNS. ool cdccccccack Ib. BLACK seal, Anaconda ....... .0934/ .095% 
2 Pie eg AAR ib. 1.55 / 1.90 Bone, powdered .......... lb. .05%4/ .15 Horsehead (lead free) brand 
Pe 2 de teh lal ale ara lb. 4.55 / 5.00 ONT 4 nied a0 0-016 05.96.48 -0's.0 10 lb. 051%4/ .17 CS See Ib. 053%4/ .06 
eo 7, ae eR 7-54 Lampblack (commercial) ../b. .08 / .12 BOINN aie Srv kee oaks oa Ib. 053%4/ .06 
BE ss esis arcs oc srre lb. BLUE >, ©, Senne Ib. .0534/ .06 
so eee Ib. ese es nos ood Ib. _ ,red ........ pageees Ib, .05%4/ 06 
Super-sulphur No. WP sasayd Ib. UML 54.< ches s%3504n04 lb. .35% Kedex, Bleck label ....0. 0996/ 09% 
sete e eee eeeeeees 1b. NE cae esdslccicscccsccihe. <a 2 cae —_ a ae > oy 085% 
VOR TADE! c0ccdscccsess 1b. 0 07 % 
Tetrene | RE re > Baa Vann amac cu ne HU 2 eee Lesa free (ail grades) Ana- 7 7 
ee ey ee Oe ies ge 
Thiocarbanilid sieieisiguen vei > .20 REESE resort ee lb. Leaded, 5%, Anaconda.../b. .0514/ 10534 
Trimene “supra uaa « lb. Sienna, Italian, raw, pwd.. ./b. 043%4/ .12% 35%, Anaconda ....... lb 05 / 05% 
PRE REES * GREEN Lehigh ——?, > aeer 05 / 08% 
~ nyl guanidin . 58 -60 RE Fe. cia-e siaa'e epee lb. ed label (lead free) ...Jb. S% 
Teoh > ie : be : m3 . peGNCaM ‘ Chica: NEUE 6. <ces sens cs Ib. .23 .25%4 seal, Anaconda ...... Ib. 0834/ .0854 
CRERER cit enh saenecwes 62 / 1.00 ; 26 / .27% Standard Geaded) rey Ib. .05%4/ .05% 
ORB eRe eee ae 58 / .69 .22 .23 U.S. P. GMs ).-..<. Ib, .12%4/ 123 
WIRE eis vice coo lb. __ White a Anaconda ..Jb.  .105% 
LS ae ee Guignct s(bbls.)f.o.b.Easton Jb.  .70 XX zinc sulphide rater eens fo 11 / 11% 
Se ey ee PRE) gieeaia osc bois. eee ee oem Ib. YELLOW 
ZBX vou a Aiea eid Sowielons em @ £330 acs au.ckwowcaeseuos Ib. 16 
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Lemon .........:- soeeee ebb. ‘ Clays BON GIEUM Gaucekksaoss osu gal. 
Mapico ..... eeeserserecee ib. $0.09 42 . Blue Ridge, dark ..... ton Carbon bisulphide (drums). orb. $0.0514/$0.12 
Ochre, domestic .......... Ib. .0136/$0.0254 SOS ear ton $9.00 CCETOERIOFIGS  oacccscveee 05%/ .06 
TNE Spansenesee's +’ so. £50 oS SS ee eee ton Turpentine, steam distilled. gal. 30 7 2 
fA Agents Langford ecvesebesecene ton Stabili 
sae - McNamee .............ton tabilizers for Cure 
Barde “SRR Aa i a4 PEE cess ses sins 'c ss ....ton Emntex, ton tete ..<.0<650 Ib. 
Beene . lb. op) SS ee eee ton 7.50 /$9.00 a ae, ee Ib. .08%4/ .10 
ee ton ee lb. =.08 / .09 
Factice—See Rubber Substitutes Suprex No. 1 ......... ton Stearic acid, Gal. preva... 10 7 118 
Fillers, Inert a No. 2, dark ......... ton EAMG QEATME 20605252605 Ib. 
Glue, high grade lb 23 / .28 T a 
sbestine , : Sa eo : Tackifier 
Asbestine .......02.s000-8 i Reodorants ae 
Barytes (f.o.b. St. Loui hy ton 23.00 aattegay Ib ee i SS ae lb. 
SS rer ton  pbecheneababtae- . Tene Madiser 
white ........-ceeeseee- ton sl — 
Blanc fixe, dry, precip....ton 70.00 / 75.00 . ROMIMOMOR ccicea res asceccsae Ib. 
BUED aeneacntesnysne'sse ton 42.50 / 45.0 era Shere... lb. Vulcanizing Ingredients 
Infusoriai Carth .eesseeeee Ib. 03 Rodo No. 0. : ; oe te : = ; : ‘lb. Sulphur 
Pee ee 8 waka nee nass a Pee: Ib. Chloride, drums ........1b.  .03%4/  .04 
Mc 0 osssesesnessnvar ton 4 : “ & FI fi s 
Suprex, white, extra light..ton Rubber Substitutes or Factice war aann | TSP 10 
ee, ER ee Pee ry eee ton PE.) ceNaeheodaa anced Ib. .1334 aoa Bice ey 0 5 
Whiting ers ee Ib. 106 / .08 — > ie i a ew 
Chalk, precipitated ...... Ib. TES ee aha Ib. .0634/ .11 i alte ah bose: 1b 
DORRCRIS cccccccccccces _ SE she 46s odeeees ome lb. §=.07%2/ 12% alg eine testo 
Haknenka .......+0+000 Softeners sis - (See also Colors—Antimony) 
Paris white, English cli rt BR. 
BADTNE 20ccccsrene 100 lbs B 
— pkbeoceoneesscee ton 20.0 Burgundy MEN becosaunee lb. .05 Ak Mill 
seed) pal og gta as MIO sskscsenssessssssccte OF Jf 20934 Z ron | 
seal flour (f.o.b. New ¥eek) Cycline rime eee a gal "15 7 128 ‘ ills Active 
dossier 7 tha i dela WIN cxccn sah bshocen enon Four Akron rubber companies, Goodyear, 
Fillers ben Pliability Hardwood eo cl. ... jee 24. +4 /25.00 Goodrich, Firestone, and General, have gone on 
Flex . 1b. Palm oil (Witco) ..... 1b. . a 6-day week owing to increased business. Pro- 
Fumonex SS ssseeeabaeean lb. .03 .06 Petrolatum, light amber — “O27 %/ 03% duction at Seiberling Rubber is running 62% 
ee RRgO Ib. r oS rare “gal. se ahead of last January. 
Thermax , os, mes eee TL ldb. Sermon gots Aeirvade it: r ca had = 35 Besides increased production requirements on 
DE Cran peene esos eee Ib. .03 / .05 we oa ag hats dedaraeenes wees 4 sted tires, mechanical goods departments are oper- 
Finish Techat a tia tie daa 1% 4 / AB ating at new peaks. 
inishes ee en a eae In a forecast of the year’s tire requirements 
sp ane Clear.weeees =. RGIEDD Sc icc. coat gal. 15 p35 a ‘9 sloor, yoy pi chief statistician, pre- 
seereceecerereres . : : dicted that total unit sales for the industry d 
Mica, amber ......++-.++- Ib, _.03%/ 05 Solvents a i ae Ge ee te a 
Rubber lacquer _ wr _ — / 3.01 3enzol 90% (drums) ....gal.  .25% $3,000,000 tires were sold. 
Starch, corn, pwd..... IS. 3 E 
POtAtO -seeeeceeeeeecers lb. .05%4/  .06 
Talc, dusting .....seeee- ton 20.00 
PETER 0acccserccesnane ton 
Latex Compounding Ingredients rl ; 
Accelerator 552 .......+. tb Rims Approved by The Tire & Rim Association. Ine. 
Aquarex ceeeeeeeeereeceee b. 
ArescO ....-----+--:> see wee J 0 12 Mos., 1932 12 Mos.. 1933 a : 
Catal ee es aa ae ton passat a? : E Pees sed = —— wise 
—— color pastes ..... “4 Rim Size Na: % No “% Rim Size No. % No % 
SUIPAUT ..ccccscorsscees : I ee feos j an 
SS rer re. Ib. _ : - . ot Base (Continued) 4 00 10 0.0 
di es eee Te lb. “res = Saeed be ese tes IXO wees eens 2 x 5 F 
Disperssid. eee canes Ib. 1.50 oe ae ae ae Pg 20x2.75D ...... 8116 0.1 14,284 0.2 
Dispersed Antox ......-+ ib. 17x3.62F 2... 8 1°434°505 is aarti Skis ima — 0.3 2,648 0.0 
factice compound........ b. .26 17x4.00F _... & + 248. 328 29 —, feaintine 7520 ae 10/308 $4 
Pas OR »»----->+-> “4 7 17x4.19F ...... 1.1 bY  QUKS\sackoacus. —WAD9 i020 17,386 0.2 
pis oe eeeee= -*'* a es 5 siaetre BDIOO2. UD. SLOREMRSCeeshGvoct. GSMOS? SOM Ce ehe. i 
Emulsi ified Heliozone ... -/. coy idl 1,629,843 27.2 5 Maes ....°:. 1,074 0.0 3,928 0.0 
Sean ean... ; Ib. 18x3.25E ...... 1,174,499 19.¢ 5 2: | ae 17,998 0.3 9,806 0.1 
ekal B (dry). seeeeeee wes EGEBCGEE tcicos 68,820 aca 0 21x4 pie ein eee 7,430 0.1 1,961 0.0 
Neozone L ......-.--:-- SS ee 69,209 1.2 : -0 21x4% 7,720 0.1 6,560 0.1 
DROS ee <a powtoeey _ PUD 18x4.19F ...... 38,171  0.¢ DN209  @2 Dies oo 50.5... 1570.0 3070.0 
MAME SoG oon cue vos 00s lb. (oncaen 8885 0.1 Na574, MOS ONS as. 5 995 0.0 338 0.0 
Vulcan colors ...- vee eld. EOKZ JOD .cncss § sesnee re 3,442 0.0 High Pressure - j ; 
Mineral Rubber meee 1.1 57,545 0.7 30x34 ees 1,496 0.0 3,479 0.0 
nage a Ocoee Se “aa 1500 O00 saicoss BS4 
Genasco’ (fact'y) cosas. stom 30.00 32.06 ee 00 © "350 Hb 
Gilsonite (fact’ » cbowew ton 37.14 /39.65 et sb 32x47 NS Ee Wb 3 806 0:0 
Granulated M. R. ...«.-. ton a 484 O1 tee gg Poe ay ae 1 0.0 
2 waned reas aon 40.00 /42.00 22 0.0 13x3.62F . is ag 14.886 0.2 
arc ee ee < aie a 
* : 19x3.00D ...... T0468 O12 2.22. 
Paz eri. one om 18” ‘Truck ee 
Grade 2 _. ton 23.00 /28.00 > TTT CTE setts 0.1 3,012 0.0 
Serene te foe shes tiers , Pig ge ee o° | Oe 5,159 0.1 8,154 0.1 
GS” wsesesesees ns . ’ 35 ; 0.4 % , 7 
oe ° ere 289 0.0 731 0.0 
Mold Lubricants 8 0.3 20” Truck Pee fs 
Rusco mold paste .. lb. 12 / .30 “""i89 40.0 one sree ay 938,016 15.6 1,510,096 17.6 
Sericite ...c2.e-----> ...ton - 77.774 «122 oe ececeesess pip | et 1 
} 0714/08 cp A pd = RG: einai ans ase :966 ; 29,17 f 
Zoapherk ee ben renaee ete 20:00°- 40,5 0.5 20x8 Seesecs  MG2B4 908 64,646 0.8 
Soapstone ....- ; 1 U 130,933 2 5 20x9/10- MEN 5,301 0.1 5.193 01 
Oils Leer «60 20x10.50 ...... 379 0.0 491 0.0 
Castor, blown ees Ib. .12%/ 13% ie . 20x11 = need 834 0.0 577 00 
Poppyseed ......+++- gal. 1.45 / 1. 2 22” ‘Truc 
Ret tistilled (bbis.) ....b. 07 7.0796 r32.405 2.7 BRD teeters ,342 0.0 2,880 0.0 
eae ~~ Dee aees eck? 5,168 0. 633 : 
Protective Colloid Pee = PIROIRD S500 05% 4,261 0.1 3,182 0.0 
Casein,” domestic.........../b. .12 / .13 fii 24” Truck ie 
‘pes < on90 BED Gobwe seco’ Soexree A 644 R 
Reclaiming Oil ye : : cE eae oases 2600 0.0 1.030 0.0 
i a a ee eer eee 7,189 0.1 8,267 0.1 
4 ae a ene 21.887 0.4 20.443 0.2 
Reenforcers 7 -_ Basan cL, 7361 O14 8179 O1 
Carbon Black 0.1 "sg «6 AAXIL eee eee 400 0.0 176 0.0 
Aerfloted arrow black... ./b. 00 12.694 01 Drop Center Tractor 
Aerfloted arrow specifica- 0.0 gs ; 24x6.00S ...... 162 0.0 177 0.0 
fit ME, «oes 0's Ib. 0 “929 00 UE ae 343 0 4,934 0.1 
Century (delivered) re .0445/ .0535 03 4618 01 SGcB.00T noice 3 0.0 1,614 0.0 
“Certified”? Cabot 4 0.0 568 0.0 SEROUS 54.00% 42 0.0 2,030 0.0 
Spheron ......0ce...s- ; 5 . 0.1 12.807 01 Motorcycle Clincher 
Disperso (delivered)..... Ib. 0445/0535 0.2 7.048 0.1 are 1,146 0.0 593 0.0 
Dixie brand ........- soc .0445/ .0734 3 é 0.0 2.263 0.0 Auto Clincher 
.cbasesenesocsns Ib. : 10x3.2SE. ...... 2,498 00 2,000 0.0 Ce ae S387 6601 10,179 O12 
Kosmos brand .......-- lb. .0445/ .07% eee 106 0.0 400 0.0 Airplane 
Micromex .ccccccccccces Ib. = .0505/ .0535 ee 19,615 0.3 in eee oS ee ae Soe 506 §=60.0 
Ordinary (compressed or eae 8.385 0.1 4,021 0 pore), G8 oe eee 
uncompressed) ....... Ib. 1 ere 2,003 0.0 3,096 0.0 Totals: os. 6,261,336 .:. 8,703,962 ... 
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\ ONETARY matters dominated the 
_ market the first part of the month, 
and their influence was on the favorable 
side. Dollar revaluation and huge gov- 
ernment expenditures contemplated in 
the new budget were interpreted as a 
continuation of the administration’s ef- 
forts to raise commodity prices. 

Prices advanced sharply under the as- 
surances of further outlays for farm 
relief, and the optimistic tone spread 
to manufacturers as well. A large buy- 
ing movement by cotton goods makers 
lifted textile quotations and resulted 
in a surge of orders resembling that of 
last summer. 3elieving that higher 
prices were on the way, buyers were 
anxious to cover their requirements at 
present levels. 

Whether the 1934 acreage-control 
plan will be successful has not yet been 
determined. Reports indicate that be- 
tween 25,000,000 and 30,000,000 acres 
will be planted next year, against 30,- 
000,000 in 1933. But with cotton bring- 
ing more on the market, the induce- 
ment to cultivate the remaining acreage 
so as to produce as much as possible is 
strong. 

Because of the difficulty of control- 
ling output on a rising market, a bill 
was introduced in Congress which pro- 
vides for a tax on the output from gins, 
It would reduce the crop to 9,000,000 
bales. 

December consumption of cotton was 
90,000 bales under that of December, 
1932, as a result of the uniform curtail- 
ment of output to bring production in 
line with sales. The buying movement 
evident this month reflected the desire 
of retailers to stock up after last 
month’s curtailment. 

Week ended December 30, 1933. Al- 
though sales were heavy in the 4 days 
which made up this business week, cot- 
ton prices advanced from 2 to 10 points 
from the week before. Liquidation of 
the January position and sales for in- 
come tax purposes encouraged com- 
mission houses to buy; and when 
strength was encountered, buying con- 
tinued. Rumors of a loan to South 
American countries to purchase cotton 
and the expectation that Congress 
would raise commodity prices higher 
aided the buying movement. Heavy 
consumption so far this year and a 
large holding movement have encour- 
aged southern planters, and advices re- 
flect an optimism not felt in the last 
few years. 

At the close on Friday, December 
29, quotations were as follows, com- 
pared with those at the close on Fri- 
day the week before: January 10.09¢ 


against 10.07¢; March 10.26 against 
10.19; May 10.41 against 10.35; July 
10.57. against 10.48; October 10.72 
against 10.67; and December _ 10.89 


against 10.79. 
Cotton mills expect a good inquiry 
next month because retailers with the 


COTTON AND FABRICS 





COTTON BULL POINTS 


1. A plan is before Congress to control out- 
put irom gins in 1934, 

2. fhe crop-control plan for acreage reduction 
is progressing satisfactorily, according to 
reports. 

3. The dollar revaluation plans seem to indi- 
cate further increases in commodity prices. 

4. One of the strongest holding movements in 
several years has made spot contracts scarce 
and inc.eased the basic price. 

5. Forwardings to mills of the world so far 
this season are 7,088,000 bales, against 6,898,- 
(W a year ago, and 6,960,000, 2 years ago. 

6. Cotton goods business in the latter part of 
January was the best since last summer. 

7. Exports are within 43,000 bales of last 
year’s and 62,000 above 2 years ago. 

8. fhe original contract holdings of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Administration have 
been reduced to 400,000 bales from 800,000 
bales. 

9. Buying of cotton by government agencies 
for emergency relief helped the price ad- 
vance. 


COTTON BEAR POINTS 
|. Secretary Wallace opposed compulsory con- 
tioi legislation of output at the gins un- 


less favored by a large majority of growers. 
2. The recent advaace in cotton prices will en- 


courage intensive cultivation and may 
nullify any acreage control plan. 
3. Domestic consumption in December was 


350,000 bales, against 475,000 in November, 
and 440,000 in December, 1932. 

4. The cotton spinning industry operated at 
73.5% capacity in December, compared with 
96.3°- in November, 1933, and 87.2°~ in De- 
cember, 1932. 

5. Cotton ginaed prior to January 16 was 12,- 
558,762 bales, against 12,414,899 a year ago. 





fine holiday business find their stocks 
pretty well depleted. Forwardings to 
mills last week totaled 102,000 bales, 
against 128,000 in the previous week 
and 123,000 a year ago. Prices of cloth 
goods were steady, with a good volume 
of business transacted. January orders 
were at good prices, and the curtail- 
ment of output during December has 
strengthened the position of mills. 

From Washington came a report by 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
estimating the world crop this year at 
25,500,000 bales, 1,900,000 up from last 
year, and 2,000,000 bales down from the 
crop 2 years ago. Foreign growths 
showed the largest increase, reaching 
12,323,000 bales this season against 10,- 
598,000 last season, The United States 
carry-over on December 1 was put at 
15,900,000 bales, against 17,250,000 a 
year earlier. 

Weekly statistics reveal that exports 
are rapidly losing their gain over last 
year. To date exports have been 4,075, 
000 bales, compared with 4,051,000 in 
1932 and 4,002,000 in 1931. The world’s 
visible supply of cotton is about 500,000 
bales less than in 1932. 

Week ended January 6, 1934. The 
first week of the new year was a good 
one for cotton, and prices advanced 33 
to 44 points. The gain was- not sud 
den, but dates from the government's 
plan announced in September unde1 
which growers could get $50 a bale ad 
vanced for promising to reduce next 
year’s acreage. On October 6 the spot 
position sold at 9.24¢, on November 6 
at 9.35¢, on December 6 at 9.92¢, and 
on January 6 at 10.53¢. 


In his message to Congress on 
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Thursday President Roosevelt stated 
the government would borrow $10,000,- 
000,000 in the next 6 months, $6,000,- 
000,000 for new financing and $4,000,- 
000,000 for refinancing purposes. The 
trade took this statement to mean that 
further efforts would be made to raise 
commodity prices. A big buying wave 
raised quotations on Thursday; profit- 
taking turned the market downward 
temporarily on Friday, and the week 
closed with gains of 9 to 18 points on 
Saturday to hit the peak for the last 
3 months. 

The January position closed at 10.53¢, 
compared with 10.09¢ on December 29; 
March 10.60 against 10.26; May 10.79 
against 10.41; July 10.90 against 10.57; 
October 11.10 against 10.72; and De 
cember 11.24 against 10.89. 

Favorable progress is reported in the 
government’s campaign for crop reduc- 
tion next spring; large amounts of cot- 
ton are being warehoused to secure an 
advance of $50 a bale; and after a lapse 
of 2 months dry-goods quarters report 
evidences of a strong trade revival. 

An agreement was reported between 
Japan and India under which Japan 
could export 400,000,000 yards of piece 
goods annually for the next 3 years 
under a 50% duty calculated on the ex- 
change rates at present prevailing, in 
return for which Japan agreed to take 
more raw cotton from India. The bene- 
fit to Lancashire mills is not large, but 
it will help to reduce Japanese com- 
petition to some extent. 

Although forwardings to mills of the 
United States dropped last week, prices 
advanced under good sales. The New 
York Cotton Exchange reports that 
63,000 bales were forwarded last week, 
compared with 102,000 bales the week 
before and 76,000 bales in the corre- 
sponding 1932 week. 

Week ended January 13, 1934. The 
volume of trading on the Cotton Ex- 
change increased sharply to reach the 
highest levels for several months. De- 
mand came from all quarters, foreign 
as well as domestic, in response to 
favorable reports from the agency 
seeking to enlist farmers in next year’s 
crop reduction plan, and reports of new 
legislation pending in Washington 
Spot cotton is held so closely in the 
South that it was difficult to get con- 
tracts at times. Large amounts of gov- 
ernment cotton were sold, but the mar- 
ket advanced every day except Friday 
when profit taking and uncertainty over 
the rumored legislation set the market 
back slightly. 

For the week prices were better by 
35 to 40 points. January closed at 
10.88¢, compared with 10.53¢ the week 
before; March 10.99 against 10.60; «May 
11.15 against 10.79; July 11.32 against 
10.90; October 11.49 against 11.10; and 
December 11.64 against 11.24. 

Domestic mills were large buyers in 
the market, owing to a strong demand 
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from retail outlets. The largest volume 
of orders since early summer was re- 
ported. Sales exceeded production in 
most cases, and prices continued to ad- 
vance. Forwardings this week in- 
creased to 103,000 bales, 40,000 up from 
the preceding week, and 4,000 above 
those in the same 1933 week. 

Up to last week exports were 27,000 
f a year ago, but 
part of this 


bales behind those of a 
heavy exports the first 
week reversed the picture. 
The Cotton Exchange 
December domestic consumption at 
only 350,000 bales, the smallest for the 
month since 1920. In November, 475,- 
000 bales were used, and in December, 
1932, 440,000 bales The market ab- 
sorbed the news without trouble since 
the present rate of consumption leaves 
nothing to be desired. The fear of fur- 
has led many large re- 
to buy up stocks of 


Service put 


ther price rises 


tail companies 


goods. 

Week ended January 20. The mar- 
ket was full of contrasts this week 
Heavy trade and _ speculative buying 
lifted prices for good gains on Mon- 


day and Friday; the 


-al months changed hands 


volume in 
on Satur- 


largest 
sever 
day, but prices eased off under a state- 
ment by Secretary Wallace that the ad- 
ministration would not favor 
tion for compulsory production con- 
trol unless a majority of 
vored it \ letdown in 
Tuesday, Wednesday, and 
coupled with profit-taking set the mar- 
ket back 18 to 37 points, and the rise 
question as to 


legisla- 


growers tIa- 
trading on 
Thursday, 


in prices raised the 
whether a crop control plan would be 
effective. 

The net result, however, was a gain 
of 19 to 29 points over the previous 
Saturday’s quotations. January closed 
at 11.17¢, compared with 10.88¢ the 
week before; March 11.23 against 10.99; 
May 11.35 against 11.15; July 11.52 
against 11.32; October 11.66 against 
11.49; and December 11.83 against 11.64. 

The President’s plans for monetary 
legislation presented to Congress over 
the week-end led to the belief that fur- 
ther efforts would be made to raise the 
level of commodity prices. But with 
cotton at 1l¢, intensive cultivation of 
land was again brought to the fore. 
Even if a substantial acreage is with- 
drawn, the crop would be reduced little 
if farmers should force production of 
what is left. For that reason the leg- 
islation for control of the crop at the 
gin was closely followed. 

No decision will be reached on the 
land-leasing program until January 31, 
according to Secretary Wallace, but it 
is expected that from 25,000,000 to 30,- 
000,000 acres would be under cultiva- 
tion, compared with 30,000,000 last year. 

Forwardings to mills were 116,000 
bales last week, against 103,000 the pre- 
vious week, and 109,000 a year ago 
Heavy takings by mills and a large 
foreign demand were supplied from 
stocks because so little cotton was of- 
fered in the South. 

Exports up to last week were 4,656,- 
000 bales, with 4,699,000 a 


compared 


year ago in the same time, and 4,594,000, 
2 years ago. Forwardings to mills of 
the world so far this season are 7,088,- 





WEEKLY AVERAGE PRICES OF MIDDLING 
COTTON 


Week Ended Cents per Pound 
Dec. WO... : ‘ Re aiiSobe eee 10.28 
Jan. 6. PR RTE Raa 10.58 
Jan. 13 RDO aE DEE 11.04 
Jan. 20 11.59 
Jan. 2/ 11.46 





New York Quotations 
January 26, 1934 


Drills Cents 


38-inch 2 
4U-inch 3. 
1 
1 


ee ee ere re eee 
52-inch 
52-inch 2.2 
52-inch 1.85-yard ....cccccccccccces 

Ducks 
38-inch 2.00-yard D. F...........- yd. 
40-inch 1.45-yard S. F........-.--+00% 
72-inch 1.05-yard D. F.........-s006 
72-inch 16.66-OUNCE .....--eeeeeeees 3053 
72-inch 17.2l-ounce 

MECHANICAL 
Hose and 


TENNIS 
52-inch 1.35-yard 


*Hollands 


GOLD SEAL 
SO04nch NO. 72. 06..0ccccccsssees yd. 19 
WR EPR bn 0s ose ctneensenees 21 
KED SEAL 
30-inch 
4U-inch 
50-inch 


OPT e TTT it 


Osnaburgs 
oe ee ee rey yd. 
40-inch 2.48-yard 
40-inch 3.00-yard 
40-inch 10-ounce part waste......... 
40-inch 7-ounce part waste 
37-inch 2.42-yard 
Raincoat Fabrics 
COTTON 
Bombazine 60 x 64.....cccccooes yd. 1 
Bombazine 60 x 48.... 1 
Piards GU x 4B. .ccccccscccccccccsccee | 
Pinas 46 XK 4B... cccscccccsvecscecss 1 
1 
1 


SUIEOCE PEINES GD i G4. 0605s cncecce 2 
ee Lo | eee errr ree -115 
Print cloth, 38%-inch, 60 x 04...... 7 
Print cloth, 38-inch, 60 x 48...... 


SHEETINGS, 40-INCH 
OB x 4B, 250 gard. 265005 ssccc00es yd. 10S 


48 x 
0 0 i Es sé sbcecsecescaees 
x 
x 





56 

44 ee eee errr 

ee ee eer eee .053 
SHEETINGS, 36-INCH 

oe ee ee yd. -06'4 

Oe ees RS bs hadi sdsedcecens 05's 
Tire Fabrics 


BUILDER 
17% ounce 60” 23/11 ply Karded 
peeler 
17% ounce 60” 10/5 ply Karded 
peeler 


CHAFER 
14 ounce 60” 20/8 ply Karded .413 


peeler 


peeler 


CORD FABRICS 

23/5/3 Karded peeler, 1yy” cotton. ./b. 

23/4/3 Karded peeler, 1,” cotton. ./b. 

15/3/3 Karded peeler, 1%” cotton. ./b. 

13/3/3 Karded peeler, 1x” cotton. ./b. 
7/2/2 Karded peeler, 17” cotton. ./b. 

23/5/3 Karded peeler, 1%” cotton. ./b. 

23/5/3 Karded Egyptian, Egyptian 





eT MN 6 556 oy 5k b ob es46 eo 1b. 533 
23/5/3 Combed Egyptian........... Ib. .5771 
LENO BREAKER 
8% ounce and 10% ounce 60” 
TON REI oncecxsissaxen de Ib. .34 


*Prices for 1,200 yards of a width or over 
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000, compared with 6,898,000 a year ago, 
and 6,960,000, 2 years ago. 

Week ended January 27. Over Sun- 
day liquidation sent cotton prices down 
on Monday because of Secretary Wal- 
lace’s statement on Saturday that un- 
less most growers favored control leg- 
islation, he would oppose it. At the 
close quotations were down 9 to 16 
points. 

The strength of the holding move- 
ment was indicated by advices from 
Houston and Galveston stating that 2,- 
500,000 bales were held in those 2 cen- 
ters, but that spot cotton was scarce. 
Cotton is being held off the market 
under the belief that the administration 
will advance commodity prices. 

On ‘Tuesday profit-taking lowered 
the market early in the session, but 
mill buying on the dip strengthened 


prices, which ended 2 to 4 points 
higher. Speculators let go their hold- 
ings until a strong securities market 


and reports of good sales in wholesale 
textiles turned the tide. 

Wednesday cotton futures trading 
was the poorest for 1934. On Thurs- 
day cotton, weakened considerably in 
carly trading, fell to the minimum 
levels of 2 days ago, March again going 
1l¢ to 10.97. Then cotton rallied 
on a report that the President was not 
opposed to the compulsory limitation of 
cotton production as in Senator Bank- 
head’s bill. Early Friday cotton ad- 
vanced slightly. Later, however, the 
indefinite position of the Bankhead bill 
sent prices down. On Saturday cotton 
rose on more favorable prospects for 
crop control legislation and the an- 
nouncement of a bill to appropriate 
$150,000,000 to purchase cotton and cot- 
ton goods for relief purposes. 

Saturday’s closing prices, compared 
with last week’s, follow: March 11.17¢ 
against 11.23¢; May 11.31 against 11.35; 
July 11.45 against 11.52; October 11.58; 


below 


against 11.66; and December 11.72 
against 11.83, 
Cotton Fabrics 
Ducks, Dritts, AND Osnapurcs. The 


demand for these goods the past month 
has been very active because the more 
intelligent buyers appreciate that de- 
spite the advance of about 1¢ a pound 
the present price will look cheap in 
from 60 to 90 days in the future. There- 
fore the prospect is good for a period 
of active and profitable business both 
on the part of the mills and industrial 
consumers. 

Rartncoat Fasrics. The raincoat busi- 
ness is very quiet at present. The gar- 
ment manufacturers have about com- 
pleted their spring lines preliminary to 
showing them in the near future and 
starting their selling campaigns. 

SHEETINGS. Since the first of the year 
the grey goods market has become 
steadily more active, culminating a 
week ago with sales the largest in pro- 
portion to production in over a year. 

Tire Fasrics. All qualities and con- 
structions of tire fabrics have advanced 
over quotations of one month ago, ex- 
cept Leno Breaker, 2¢ lower. Consumer 
demand is improving. 
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Regular and Special 
Constructions 
of 


COTTON FABRICS 


Single Filling Double Filling 
and 


ARM Y 


Ducks 


HOSE and BELTING 


Ducks 


A 2100 ton Robertson D ri S 
Lead Encasing Press 
at Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co. ccemnemmne 


Robertson Presses are Accurate, Speedy ‘iin ‘en Selected 
and Reliable—the result of three-quarters includes: ead-en- 


of a century’s experience. casing Presses for 
Electrical Cable and 


In fact, it may be truthfully said that Rubber Hose Manu- 

: facturers — Extrusion 
Robertson Lead Encasing Presses and Bi foc Yaa 
Allied Equipment are practically ‘‘a Pipe, Lead Traps, 





This —_ = Slug Apparatus, was designed and built by John Robertson 

Co. it but one of a number of Presses (and allied equipment) 

supplied to this well-known firm by us. NOTE:—One Slug Is shown in 
the Slug Loading Arm—another suspended from trolley. 











standard” in this country and abroad. — and _ Lead 

Robertson Equipment for the Hose In- oo ot See 

obertson Equipm or the rose in Mills, Hydraulic Pres- 

dustry is “‘modern” because it has always sure Pumps. Hydro- 

kept abreast of new trends and new i" Accumu- ———— 
developments. ; 





Ate you receiving our little magazine, ‘‘Robertson Re- 


minders?" If not, send us your name and address, and 
we'll gladly send it to you—regularly. 


ipietediiieasibie is 320 BROADWAY 
AROBERTSON NEW YORK 


131 Water Street Brooklyn, N. — Ki 
SSS“ 












































United § 


Imports of Crude and Manufactured 


October, 1933 


Pounds Value 


99,621,099 


UN MANUFACTURED—Free 
Crude rubber 

L iqui d latex 

Jelutong or pontianak.... 
Balata . 

Gutta percha 
Siak, scrap, 


310,531 
99,249 


and reclaimed. : 


UFACTURE Dutiable 
soled footwear 
ic uppers 
Rubber toys 
Druggists’ sundries, 
; ae hard rubber 


Exports of Foreign 
if £ 


MANt 


FACTURES 


rubber substi- 
scrap 


utactures 


States Statisties 


Rubber 


Ten Months Ended 
October, 1933 


“Pounds 
6,115,330 734, 
19,165,165 


213,861 
10,430,085 


$36,623, 


3,135,440 
1,048,196 


1,499,39¢ 


Merchandise 


$26,935 
90,093 

cloth, 

sq. yd. 

goods 


yd 


Rubberized automobile 
Other rubberized piece 

and hospital sheeting.sq. 
Footwear 

Soots 

Shoes 


Canvas shoes with 


bottles 
syringes 
Gloves .. 
Other drug 
Balloons oe 
Toys and balls 
3athing 


caps 


Other rubber mar lufactt ires. 


London Stocks. 


Stocks, 


33 
_Loxt 
Oth ier grad ! ] 
LIVERPOOI 
Plantation 


public 


November. 


Tons 


6,503,596 
272.987 


37 golds 


59,085 


121,543 


192 


f o 


warehouses 


Value 


at yy 


+281,073 
675,867 
2,230,609 
80,386 
41,573 


302 


$1,974,031 


$242,435 
545,095 


219,799 


B38 


November 
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Rubber Goods Production Statistics 


TiREs AND TuBEs 
Pneumatic casings 
Production 
Shipments, 
Domestic .. 
Stocks, end of month. 
Solid and cushion tires 
Production 
Shipments, total 
Domestic 


total 


Inner tubes 
Production ........ 
Shipments, total .... 


Domestic ......00 — 


Stocks, end of month.. 


Raw material consumed 
Fabrics 


MISCELLANEOUS Pesanieies 
Rubber bands, shipments... 


Rubber clothing, calendered 
Orders, net 
Production .. 


thousands 
thousands 
thousands 
thousands 


thousands 
thousands 
thousands 
thousands 


thousands 
thousands 
pie civeknn en thousands 
thousands 


. thous. of Ibs. 
... thous. of Ibs. 


no. of coats and sundrics 
.no. of coats and sundries 


Rubber-proofed fabrics, p production, total. .thous. of yds. 


Auto fabrics 
Raincoat fabrics 
Rubber 
Rubber and canvas footwear 
Production, total 
Tennis 7 
Waterproof 
Shipments, total 
Tennis 
Waterproof 
Shipments, domestic, total,. 
ennis 
Waterproof 
Stocks, total, 
Tennis 
Waterproof 
Rubber heels 
Production 
Shipments, total 
Export .... 
Repair trade 
Shoe manufacturers 
Stocks, end of month 
Rubber soles 
Production 
Shipments, total 
Export 
Repair trade 


end of month 


Shoe manufacturers ...... 
Stocks, end of month...... 


flooring, shipments............ 


thous. of yds. 
thous. of yds. 
thous. of sq. ft. 


. of prs. 
. of prs. 
. of prs. 
. of prs. 
- OF prs. 
. of prs. 
. Of prs. 
. of prs. 
. of prs. 
. of prs. 
. of prs. 
. Of prs. 


. of prs. 
. of prs. 
. of prs. 
. of prs. 
. Of prs. 
. of prs. 


. of prs. 

. of prs. 

. of prs. 

. of prs. 

pasts . of prs. 
i cab e-ae ee . Of prs. 


Mechanical rubber goods, dienes 


Source: 


Survey of Current Business, 
Commerce, Washington, D. C. 


. of dollars 
. of dollars 
. of dollars 
. of dollars 


tureau of 


1932 
October 


1933 
October 


6,265 


10, 378 


16,736 
16,222 
23 

5,012 

10,977 

33,750 21,029 
4,244 
3,678 
9 
333 
3,336 
4,286 


Foreign & Domestic 


Low and High New York Spot Prices 
All Prices in Cents per Pound 


PLANTATIONS 
Thin latex crepe . 
Smoked sheet, ribbed 
Paras 
Upriver fine 
ine 


January 27, 


1934* 
1014/11% 
834/101 


Tanuary 


Imports by Customs Districts 


Massachusetts 
OS Pe Peers 


ENN S55, a Bro <b to 4106 
pS eee 
Francisco 

Oregon 
Ohio 
Colorado 


Totals 


*Crude rubber including 1 


atex dry 


November, 1933— 
*Crude Rubber 
Pounds Value 


-—November, 1932—. 
*Crude Rubber 
Pounds Value 
5,447,959 $198,036 
56,000 


49,242,805 


$6,132,779 6 


rubber content 


190,400 
3,081,412 
865,061 
560,000 
4,798,895 
134,400 
11,200 
88,242 
1,456,000 


5,932,374 on 334,254 











